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THE REALITY AND SIMPLICITY OF JESUS. 


Amon those questions which confront modern Christianity 
one is of first importance: Will the church hold the respect of 
the educated and cultured classes? There can be 
THE CHURCH AND no thoroughly Christian leavening of society unless 
THE EDUCATED ie 
CLASSES the leaders of thought are Christians. France has 
not yet recovered from Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
pedists. The question is pressing, for although a large propor- 
tion of the undergraduate body of our colleges is composed of 
professed Christians, it is not true that the majority of educated 
men, like lawyers, doctors, architects, and engineers, are to be 
found among the active members of our churches. For some 
reason or other they have lost sympathy with the very institution 
which has made education possible. 

The causes for such a serious condition are very numerous. 
In some cases educated men prefer a course of life which is in 
open violation of even conventional morality, but in far more 
numerous cases their sympathies are altogether with the Christian 
ideals of righteousness. Yet they do not ally themselves with 
the churches, although ready to stand for all that Christians are 
supposed to stand for, except popular theology. 

It is in no spirit of criticism that we venture to think that 
the church itself is at this point neglecting means it has ready 
at hand, and has overemphasized those elements of its teachings 
which, however true, are with difficulty seen to be essential. 
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In one respect, not often noticed, popular evangelical theol- 
ogy is repeating the history of the early Christian centuries: it is 
docetic and gnostic. It is docetic in that, notwith- 
standing its protestations of belief in the genuine 
humanity of Jesus, it persistently refuses to allow 
him any true place in the great chain of cause and 
effect which makes humanity human, choosing rather to regard 
him as an extra-legal irruption into history; and it is gnostic in 
that it insists that a man’s discovery of correct doctrine is essen- 
tial to his salvation. Both are fundamentally opposed to the 
spirit of the entire literature of the New Testament, and their 
prevalence is in a large degree the explanation of the refusal of 
thinking men to ally themselves with the church. Men trained 
in the laboratory know that continuity is the great charac- 
teristic of life; men trained in the study know that general- 
izations must always wait upon experience; men trained in 
the historical seminar know that facts of human life may be 
accepted and made regulative without any sure explanation of 
their origin. When, therefore, Jesus is, so to speak, ex-territo- 
rialized from humanity, and when assent to the generalizations 
of an Augustine or a Calvin or some other teacher is made a 
prerequisite to faith in God and Christ, it is inevitable that such 
dogmatism finds a response chiefly among those who have little 
independence or strength of thought. 


MovERN 
DOCETICISM 
AND GNOSTICISM 


The mistake of neglecting the essential realities of Christi- 
anity can be rectified by a genuine return to the teaching of 
Jesus and his apostles. There one is brought face 


THE RETURN TO +. face with realities that no one can disregard, 


A REAL Jesus 


much less deny. In such a return the critic will — 


not replace the priest, but historical study will so sift and guaran- 
tee the gospel records as to make the life of Jesus something 
very real and irresistibly lovable. To hold up to men something 
magical or abstractly theological is to hold up to them as veri- 
table an illusion as ever a second-century docetic imagined. 
Few persons can love truth as they love a truthful man. The 
historical Jesus should never be lost in the Christ of metaphysical 
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theology. Only as we know him to be one with us do we really 
see the God that he reveals, and so come to take him as a Savior. 
A Christology may be true ; but it may not always be important. 
The Christ himself is indispensable. 


But such a study of the historical Jesus leads a man away, not 
only from matters of less importance, but from matters of mere 
Tue Reruan 19 “eduction, to those things that are simple and funda- 
THe Reauitieg mental in human life. Jesus dealt little with ques- 
OF THE TEACHING tions of speculative theology, and very much with 
athtoaad those habits and capacities of the human soul that 
lie back of thought in the very depths of being itself. The chief 
significance of his struggle with the Pharisees lay just here: he 
found them replacing life with rules. One must be instructed to 
know rules, and men cannot let righteousness wait upon knowl- 
edge. There are, however, powers within one that must be exer- 
cised if one is to have spiritual health. They are not the product 
of the education of each individual, but the elements which con- 
stitute the soul with which men begin life. Hunger in the physi- 
cal sphere is a true analogue of faith in the spiritual. Food 
can no more certainly satisfy the one than God the other. 
Religion according to Jesus is simply one aspect of life. In 
itself it is as simple as any other ultimate thing, and no more 
inexplicable. To live with God, not to assent to doctrines, help- 
ful though they may be to the believing soul, is the kernel of 
his thought. Explanations of such life will be as temporary as 
explanations in biology, but no man can undermine this founda- 
tion of Jesus without undermining human nature. He bids men 
to live out their life as they have it, to know their neighbors and 
their God through their own selves, and to live as if their God 
was as real as their neighbors. So to live is to exercise faith. 
It is also to grow strong and serene, sane and hopeful. It is 
spiritually hygienic. Not so to live is spiritual and mental unrest 
and, sooner or later, mental unbalance. And the more one 
knows, the more the horizon of fact enlarges, the more one grows 
ready to follow this teaching of the Master. Life is the only 
criterion of life. There may be misapprehension and consequent 
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skepticism as to the infallibility of the Bible, the Calvinist doctrine 
of decrees, the Athanasian trinity; but for a person who really 
wants to be good there can be no doubt as to this fundamental 
teaching of Jesus. Why should it not be more vigorously 
preached? So to simplify theology would be to enlarge the 
powers of the church. 


If it be asked whether the educated classes will be ready to 
accept a theology as simple as that of Jesus, the reply can only 
— be that they are already accepting it. Literature 
Cuurcw Grow already teems with essays and poems, and even 
48 SiMPLEAS novels, in which the thought of Jesus is developed 
Jesus? with earnestness and, sometimes, passion. Not 
that all such expositions are inerrant, but that they are genuine 
attempts at translating the thought of Jesus into the vocabulary 
of today. Ecclesiasticism never has monopolized the Christian 
spirit, nor will any denomination be able to win from every man 
an assent to all its elaborations of the elements of religious 
experience. The history of theology is a history of intellectual 
discord; but the experiences of Christian faith are a prophecy 
of religious unity. 

And thus the question stands: Will the church of Jesus 
Christ recognize the teachings of its founder as sufficient for its 
own constitution and for the requirements of admission to its 
membership? According to the answer it gives may it hope to 
embrace men of the highest moral and intellectual attainments, 
or expect to see the spirit of Christ express itself in new institu- 
tions in which a real Jesus shall minister to the fundamental 
needs of the religious nature with his own bread of life. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Rev. HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D., 
Manhattan Congregational Church, New York. 


THE important fact with which we have to deal in the ethics 
of the Old Testament is that in its substantial entirety the book 
was in the hands of Jesus. It was the basis of his teaching. 
He spoke with authority and brought a new revelation, but that 
revelation authenticated itself by the appeal to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. He speaks of them as if they discharge an 
organic function and must ever hold a permanent place in the 
religion of which he was the founder. Even when he points out 
their deficiencies, and supersedes the details of the law by prin- 
ciples of far-reaching simplicity, he never fails to impress the 
fact that in the Old Testament he sees the abiding word of God. 
Jesus’ habit in this matter fixed the habit of his disciples, so 
that the testimony to the Old Testament, and the usage of the 
Old Testament, in the New, are uniform. Jesus declares that 
what proceeded from the mouth of the prophets was spoken by 
the Lord (Matt. 1:22, etc.). The promises to the patriarchs, 
and the token of guidance which they followed, were vouch- 
safed by him (Acts 3:25). The commandments of the Mosaic 
. law came from him (Matt. 15:4). And throughout there was 
the continuous self-communication of the Holy Spirit in men, a 
progressive unfolding of the purposes of God and a constant 
- indication of his requirements. 

In estimating the ethical and religious value of the Old 
Testament, therefore, it is entirely immaterial whether, as it is, it 
be considered authentic history or not, or when or by whom the 
various books were written. Whatever its source, or whatever 
its historical value, as an ethical code and a standard of reli- 
gious teaching it was in its entirety indorsed by our Lord. We 
escape no difficulty in its interpretation by any view that we 
may advance as to its history, or by any attempt to distinguish 
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within it as to what we think authentic and original, and what 
not. We may say that the story of the fall is a legend; that 
the story of the sacrifice of Isaac is no better—or, if it is true, 
that Abraham got his cue from the heathen, and God did not 
command or desire such an offering; we may believe that the 
exterminating wars of Israel sprang from their own bloodthirsti- 
ness, and that Samuel’s hewing Agag in pieces was atrocious; 
but the Old Testament seems surely to represent these things as 
commanded of God, or essentially related to his plan of govern- 
ing his chosen people, and to the unfolding of his kingdom and 
revelation. We only obscure the real question and entangle 
ourselves in further difficulty when we fail to recognize the actual 
situation. 

The fact is that the Old Testament not only cannot be sepa- 
rated from the New, but occupies an equally vital place in the 
story of redemption. It constitutes a substantial part of the 
sum total of revelation, without which the rest would be largely 
unintelligible, as well as incomplete. It must therefore be 
oriented to the whole course of the development of revelation, 
and any interpretation that would be adequate must start with 
this fact, and must deal with its problems as belonging to con- 
ditions which are wholly its own. It represents a distinct period 
of the slowly unfolding kingdom of God on the earth. It ante- 
dates the New Testament as the Roman republic does the 
empire, and like that it represents a distinct stage of history, 
and belongs to a different civilization. But the stage that fol- 
lows cannot be understood apart from that which precedes. The 
historic line is unbroken, and the roots of the present are only 
to be found in the past. The superficial thinker may be con- 
tent with what lies before his eyes; and for many it is enough 
to say that the New Testament contains the springs and fur- 
nishes the norm of all that we need to know about religion ; 
but if we fail to understand its relations to the Old Testament, 
or if we carry about with us the consciousness that the Old Tes- 
tament presents problems for which we have not the key, or 
teaches a morality that is in contradiction to that which we 
accept, our system, however beautiful, will have feet of clay. 
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It is of the first consequence, therefore, that we find some 
scheme of interpretation for the Old Testament which is satis- 
factory. It presents a series of acts on the part of chosen indi- 
viduals and the elect nation which sometimes are both cruel and 
immoral, and these are often presented as specifically com- 
manded by God; as, for example, the sacrifice of Isaac, the 
extermination of the. Canaanites, the authorization of the 
avenger of blood and of human slavery, and of retaliation for 
evil. 

It is often urged in justification that these are permitted by 
God, but not commanded; and again, that whatever God com- 
mands must in its nature be right, as Calvin defended the spoil- 
ing of the Egyptians on the simple ground that God ordered 
it. But neither answer is adequate or meets the facts of the 
case. The problem is an old one in the history of Christianity, 
and its perpetual reappearance is witness of its importance. It 
was a main grievance with the old Manichzan heretics. They 
could not tolerate the Old Testament saints. The patriarchs, the 
judges, the prophets, the kings—they regarded all as involved 
in one charge of immorality, barbarism, guilt, and bloodshed. 
They could not possibly understand how a high saint could have 
many children, still less how a patriarch could have several wives, 
or how a judge under the impulse of inspiration could slay a 
thousand men with the jawbone of an ass. The irregularities 
of the Jewish saints shocked and disgusted them, conflicting as 
they did with every standard that they knew of sublimity and 
sanctity. Moses, in spite of the moral scope of his legislation, 
was to them intolerable. They inveighed against his cruelty, 
his judicial slaughters, his exterminations. They asserted that 
when our Lord said that all before him were thieves and robbers, 
he referred to the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. The altar, with its bloody rites, its circumcision, and its 
sacrifices, they denounced as only a form of paganism. Augus- 
tine’s reply was suggestive. He asked: “Did they not at last 
understand how precepts and counsels and permissions are 
changed, with no inconstancy in him who gives them, but by the 
wisdom of him who dispenses them, according to the difference 
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of the times?”* The church has stood by its faith through 
the centuries, but there is need for working out Augustine’s 
defense in a more thorough and satisfactory way. 

Our starting-point must be to recognize the fact, which Jesus 
emphasizes, that the Old Testament religion is a self-accommoda- 
tion to the low moral standard of those whom it was designed 
to instruct. This he reiterates in the Sermon on the Mount 
and affirms in his reference to the hardness of the ancestral 
Jewish heart. The starting-point of the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews is that the Old Testament revelation was, by force 
of its conditions, imperfect and limited. The prophets them- 
selves recognized that the old covenant was already old and 
nigh to vanishing away. As Principal Ottley? says: ‘ The old 
covenant was marked by inherent deficiency. It was powerless 


- to secure the obedience it enjoined, it was burdensome as a law 


of positive precepts and ordinances, in relation to the removal 
of sin it was absolutely ineffective.” Or, as Professor Bruce3 
puts it, “the Bible supplies a rule that is constantly improving 
on itself, and the later editions of the rule are intended to anti- 
quate the earlier.” In other words, in the Old Testament we 
are dealing with the childhood of the world, in which revelation 
is compelled to limit itself to the comprehension of its subjects. 
It must speak so that they can understand., It must start with 
them where it finds them. It must lead them along lines in 
which they of their own volition can walk, that character may 
grow step by step, and that the obedience which man renders 
to God, whether as the initial step in the growth of childhood, or 
as the first efforts at return from the degradation of a fall, shall 
be the foundation of a permanent development, and shall consti- 
tute a real advance toward that ultimate condition in which man 
is at last to see God and be like him. Therefore, as Principal 
Ottley truly says (p. 333): ‘In the Old Testament we are deal- 
ing only with the intuitions and presages of holy men divinely 
anticipating the future solution of their perplexities. In their 
searching of heart we are enabled to study the spiritual needs 


1 Contra Faustum, XXII, 77. 3 Apologetics, p. 323. 
2 Aspects of the Old Testament, p. 313. 
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which God’s self-revelation in Christ was designed to satisfy — 
needs the very consciousness of which was inspired by him.”’ 

But we are entirely in the wrong when we carry back into 
the Old Testament the standards of the New, or read its narra- 
tives and attempt to interpret their teaching according to the 
standards of our own age. 

Let us take, for example, the sacrifice of Isaac. Suppose we 
accept it as a positive command of God, and then ask: How is 
it to be interpreted? Such a command belongs to the realm of 
the miraculous. Now, a command enjoined in connection with 
a miracle can be received only when it lies within the range of 
the moral understanding of the person to whom it is addressed. 
It would be impossible, for instance, fora Christian man of this 
age to accept as coming from God a similar command, no matter 
by what miraculous appearance it might be attested. His pre- 
conceptions of God and of the nature of his law would absolutely 
preclude the possibility of orders to slay his son. He would 
doubt the origin of the miracle, or his own understanding of the 
command. God simply could not enjoin such an act. The story 
is told of John Tauler praying in his retirement for more of 
the presence of Christ, and being answered by a vision of the 
Savior clad in kingly garments, with a golden crown, who came 
to give him his blessing and approve his ministry. The eager 
saint drew back. He said: ‘‘You cannot be my Lord, who was 
despised and rejected, whose only crown was thorns, and whose 
hands were pierced with the nails.” The vision disappeared, and 
he knew it was a temptation of the devil. When, therefore, 
turning to Abraham, we find so startling a command unquestion- 
ingly accepted, we must seek our interpretation in the concep- 
tions of that day and Abraham’s understanding of what the 
God whom he had learned to trust would reasonably expect of 
him. 

We find that in that stage of the world’s history the indi- 
vidual, as we understand the term—by which every man by 
virtue of his being human is entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness—was unknown in the world. It is indeed 
a conception fundamental in modern civilization, but one of the 
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last products of that civilization, not even yet wholly attained 
or understood. A wife and a child, no less than a slave, in 
Abraham’s time were a form of property belonging to the 
father, or the family, or the tribe. It was long afterward before 
Rome took away from parents or masters the power of life and 
death over children and slaves. When. Abraham therefore 
received in miraculous form the command to offer his son in 
sacrifice, it was to him but a summons for a supreme surrender 
of his choicest possession to that Lord in trust in whom he had 
already forsaken his home, his native land, and his friends. It 
was simply a final act in taking up his cross and following him. 
It conflicted directly with God's promise to him of descendants, 
but there was nothing incongruous in the same God who had given 
him in such a remarkable way that son, demanding his sacrifice. 
As the writer to the Hebrews says, it was entirely possible for 
him to obey the command with undisturbed faith that ‘‘God was 
able to raise him up even from the dead.”’ From the standpoint 
of his times it was not only a moral but a wholly righteous act ; 
not only one that God had a right to enjoin, but one that fur- 
nished the only possible test of his supreme obedience, and the 
only sufficient means of opening to him the highest attainments 
of spiritual character. 

Something parallel to it may be found in our own day, when 
an only son, the joy and pride of his father, and upon whom the 
father has lavished his love and his care, in the hope of prepar- 
ing him to be the staff of his old age, and the successor and 
perpetuator of his business or his plans, stands before his father 
asking his consent to his offering himself as a missionary to the 
heathen. There are those today to whom this appears almost, 
if not altogether, an immoral request; while from the days of 
Harriet Newell it has been a supreme act of consecration. We 
recall the story of the Roman consul Titus Manlius crowning 
his son for the victory he had won over the enemy, and then 
ordering him to be put to death for disobeying the law of the 
state. The splendid vision before his mind was always Rome, 
to whom he owed himself and all he had, and for the preserva- 
tion of whose honor the sacrifice of a son, even in the hour of 
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his greatest glory, was not too costly a price. Abraham’s vision 
was not of Rome, but of that God whose voice he had heard 
afar off, with whom he had talked as a friend under the stars of 
the Judean hills, and to whom as the Lord and the home of his 
soul he had, once and for all, surrendered all things. 

From our standpoint nothing could seem more brutal or 
wantonly cruel than the reiterated command that the Israelites 
should exterminate the Canaanites, men, women, and little chil- 
dren—not a soul was to be left. So strenuous was the com- 
mand that again and again they are rebuked for their imperfect 
obedience; and in successive generations their lapses into trans- 
gression and their bitter suffering under punishment are charged 
to this neglect. How is it to be interpreted? The cup of the 
iniquity of the heathen was full; and God had set out to create 
and preserve over against them a peculiar people through whom 
righteousness was to be kept alive on the earth, and the world 
at last redeemed to God. The sole condition upon which the 
family should grow into the tribe, and the tribe be consolidated 
into a nation that might have hope of persistent life and remain 
true to its revelation of God, was that an enduring barrier should 
be created between it and the nations by which it was surrounded. 
Their ways were not to be its ways, as its God was forever 
opposed to their gods. The ever-present danger was that Israel 
should be lured by the luxury and vices of her neighbors, or 
beguiled by association with them. The inevitable intermingling 
of the life of the contiguous peoples would mean the complete 
destruction of the new life that had been established, and the 
thwarting of the divine plan for righteousness. A wall must be 
created at the beginning between the people of God and the 
heathen. The land they were to occupy must be made free from 
its curse, and the unfolding lives of the chosen people secured 
from heathen contact. This becomes at once the sufficient justi- 
fication of that extirpating of the roots of wickedness which is 
paralleled by the clearing of the land of the settler before his 
first harvest can be sown, and as his warfare is perpetual with 
the recurring crop of thorns and thistles, so the labor of the 
Israelite was the unending one of securing the little field which 
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God had given to him from the choking thorns and the destroy- 
ing thistle of heathen iniquity. 

The avenger of blood also was a divine appointment. When 
a human life had been taken, instantly the nearest of kin found 
himself summoned by divine decree to lay aside all considera- 
tions of safety or ease, to refuse all offer of money compensation, . 
and to give himself, at whatever cost or peril, to the vindication of 
that supreme idea of justice and of retribution which God has 
planted in the human heart, and which lies at the foundation of 
all possible development in civilization or in individual character. 

The law of retaliation, that is, loving your neighbor and 
hating your enemy, while not expressed in a single phrase, is 
found present in spirit. The enemy was the heathen, against 
whom Israel in her national life, her religion, and her concep- 
tions of character and of worship was arrayed. And when the 
enemy arose nearer home, he was the embodiment of those false 
gods against whom the God of Israel waged perpetual war, 
antagonism to whom, with all the force of personal revulsion, 
and even all the violence of the imprecatory psalms, was the 
natural expression of the struggling faith. 

Does not all this represent an imperfect morality? Yes, so 
far as the dispensation went, or the particular events in which 
morality is revealed; but looked at as a whole, regarded with 
reference to its design and final achievement, it becomes Chris- 
tian morality. If we see not in it the roots out of which with 
our later intelligence the finest flowers of Christian civilization 
have been bred, yet here, at the beginning, are found the great 
principles of absolute surrender to a holy God, separation from 
the world, with the strenuous struggle for justice and righteous- 
ness, the deep and permanent consciousness of the guilt of 
transgression, and the beginnings of the true sense of brother- 
hood, into which the world today is slowly but surely coming, 
and in which alone lies the promise of that redeeming grace which 
teaches men to love one another because God has first loved 
them. Throughout all, from the beginning to the end, runs the 
thread of the redemptive purpose which marks the course of the 
revelation of God in a sinful world. 
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Looking at the details we find there are three forms of the 

divine command: a definite command to doa once forbidden 
thing, given to a man whose heart is set in opposition to the will 
of God, a command that may be interpreted as a sentence of 
condemnation and of judgment—that, for example, given -to 
Balaam to go with the messengers of Balak; a command for an 
imperfect service, given to those who are still in the childhood 
state of Christian development, the constant command to the 
Israelites, varying with their slow development, like those to 
which we have above referred ; finally, the perfect ideal, like that 
which is set forth in the prophets, where the burden of the Lord 
rested upon the soul of the man who had a vision of the King in 
his glory, and whose utterances as the mouthpiece of the divine 
decree are the noblest that have fallen from human lips. We 
need to have regard for Principal Ottley’s caution that 
“The morality of the Old Testament” is a phrase to be used with discrimina- 
tion. There is the morality which God tolerates as the best that can be 
attained under the conditions and circumstances of those with whom he is 
dealing. There is the morality which he approves and delights in, because it 
rises above the average level of the age in which it appears. There is the 
morality at which he aims—the final or perfect morality which is disclosed 
in the spotless life of Jesus Christ. On the other hand, there is the morality 
recognized or allowed by the standard generally prevalent at a particular 
time, but retrogressive in so far as it falls short of a higher standard already 
acknowledged. And it is this which is plainly described as hateful to God, 
and as bringing down upon men the fire of his judgment; as, for instance, 
David's great sin which displeased the Lord and gave occasion to the enemies 
of the Lord to blaspheme. (Of. cét., p. 421.) 
Even in the historical narratives the eternal requirement of God 
for man and his thoughts concerning sin are made abundantly 
manifest. The written law was everywhere imperfect. The 
resulting life was a slow but upward struggle. The conception, 
the aim, the end, were not only the noblest the world has known, 
but constitute the one abiding revelation of God. 

Jesus discloses this the moment he begins his preaching 
and turns to the interpretation of the old economy. With 
a word he strips off the husk. He sweeps aside the transient 
and the incomplete, and sets forth in perpetual validity the 
enduring truth. Is it a question of the relation of man and 
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woman in divorce or adultery? ‘Whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.’’ Is it a question of one’s enemy, or how 
he is to be regarded? ‘Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray for them that 
despitefully use you.” Is it a question of the sabbath? ‘The 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath.” Is 
it of Jerusalem and the temple? ‘God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.”¢ 
Thus, as Augustine said, ‘‘the New Testament lies hidden in the 
Old, and the Old Testament is opened out in the New;” and 
as the rabbis declare: ‘‘ All the prophets prophesied only of the 
Messiah.” 

So it comes to pass that the precepts and models of the New 
Testament may often present to us what seem counsels of per- 
fection, a pattern of an ideal Christian life far beyond the possi- 
bility of our attainment, while, on the other hand, in the 
childhood of our faith, when the strong meat of the Word is 
beyond us and we need the milk for babes, the stories and the 
prayers, the psalms and the confessions, of the Old Testament 
speak more directly to our hearts, and, as experience has so 
often shown, start impulses of life and minister consolations 
which open for us a way of courage and of attainment that 
otherwise were closed. We have no occasion to apologize for 
the Old Testament. We leave the difficulties of its history and 
its composition to the studies of the scholars. We take it for 
what it has always been, the story and the instrument of God’s 
revelation of himself to a sinful and sorrowful world of men in 
the darkness of their transgression and the hopelessness of a life 
shut out from God by the consciousness of their own helplessness 
and guilt. To such it comes as not only a story of God striving 
to lift men to himself, with the possibility of occasional attain- 
ment on the part of some patriarch or saint, but also of God’s 


4Cf. PROFESSOR VALETON, Christus und das Alte Testament (p. 18): “Through 
him every part of Scripture falls into its proper place; the small, perhaps long over- 
valued, becomes small; the great, perhaps like the cornerstone chosen of God, but 
only disregarded by men, becomes great. He brings life and movement; he brings 
xplows ; the Scriptures are ‘fulfilled.’” 
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gracious condescension to the multitude of men like ourselves, 
not willing that any should perish, and from the beginning seek- 
ing to save that which is lost. It was an old and far-away world, 
but one lying strangely near to our own in its needs, its sorrows, 
its temptations—one through which the living God, in finding a 
method of speech to it, has spoken of pardon and of life to the 
men of all time. 


ANGEL.—ME1ozzo Fort 
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A SUGGESTION TOWARD A RATIONAL BIBLE-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE W. PEASE, 


Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. ee 


THIS paper aims to present some suggestions looking toward a 
solution of the problem of a rational curriculum for the Bible school. 
That this is an important problem no thoughtful person will deny ; 
that it is one which has been very largely neglected by educators is 
only too apparent, even to the superficial student of Sunday-school 
work. 

When we consider the fact that the religious instruction and train- 
ing of children have to a very great extent been given over by parents 
to the Bible school, and that into these schools, established in every 
hamlet, village, town, and city of our land, are gathered from Sunday 
to Sunday more than twelve millions of scholars, the importance of 
the problem of providing such a course of training as shall produce 
the best moral and spiritual result becomes evident. That this field, 
white already unto the harvest, ought to attract the attention of our 
educational experts is a matter requiring no proof; that it has not at 
the present writing attracted to any extent such expert attention 
is a matter for wonder. The writer desires to put forth, in a tentative 
way, a curriculum in outline, in the hope that it may not only prove 
stimulating and suggestive to those who are already students of the 
subject, but that it may also attract many others to the study of the 
problem. 

In the preparation of any Bible-school curriculum a number of 
principles, long recognized in secular school work, must be kept in 
mind. The first of these is that there must be a gradation in the 
matter presented as well as in the method of its presentation. That 
the same material should be presented to all scholars of the Bible 
school, young and old, with only a difference in the mode or method 
of treatment, is a fallacy which has hindered progress for many years. 
Another principle is that the course must be organic, the work in each 
department of the school having a close relation to the work in the 
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next higher and lower departments. Just as the work of the kinder- 
garten must relate itself accurately to that of the primary school, 
and the primary work to that of the grammar school, and so 
on to the university, so must the work of the primary depart- 
ment of the Bible school relate itself to that of the junior depart- 
ment, and that of the latter to the intermediate, and so on to the 
adult department. Where this principle is lost sight of in secular 
school work there is loss of energy; where the same conditions prevail 
in t le school there is a similar loss. The last principle is that 
the course must be comprehensive, a system which shall include all 
the elements essential to an understanding of the divine revelation to 
man. 

The sources of material for such a course are abundant and would 
include God’s revelation to man through nature, the Bible, human 
character, missionary history, and religions other than the Christian. 
That all of these sources should be drawn upon will be clear if we 
keep in mind the real purpose of the Bible school—the formation of 
the highest type of Christian character. The Bible school, although 
called a Bible school, is not primarily for the study of the Bible; such 
study is only a means to an end, and should be supplemented by a 
study of such other revelations of God to man as will aid in the 
ultimate purpose of the school—character formation. 

The conditions under which the work in the average school must 
necessarily be done, and the many limitations to that work, must be 
kept in mind by the student in all attempts to apply accepted educa- 
tional principles to the Bible school. But realizing to the fullest 
degree the hard conditions imposed, and the many limitations pre- 
sented, there seems to be a great opportunity at the present time 
to do a much better, more thorough and permanent work in our Bible 
schools than has ever been done in the past. 

The great majority of the schools are divided into at least three 
departments, the primary, intermediate, and senior or adult. The 
larger and more carefully organized schools are usually divided into 
five teaching departments: (1) the primary, five grades, age of scholars 
four to nine years; (2) the junior, four grades, age of scholars nine to 
thirteen years; (3) the intermediate, four grades, age of scholars 
thirteen to seventeen years; (4) the senior, four grades, age of scholars 
seventeen to twenty-one years; and (5) the adult, including all from 
twenty-one years of age upward. This classification will be followed 
in the present paper. 
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PART I. 
CHILDHOOD PERIOD. THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


In this department there would be five grades, the first two, A and 
B, forming the kindergarten section of the department, and the last 
three, C, D, and E, the primary section. 

The interests* of this period are centered in natural phenomena, 
motion, animals, and in the use and action of objects rather than in 
the qualities of the.same. The greatest literary interest seems to be 
in fairy and folk-lore stories, the actions and names of the actors 
being the center of attraction. There is a general interest in matters 
theological by the age of seven, the child’s conceptions being anthro- 
pomorphic and sensuous. The interests of the early part of this 
period seem to call for the presentation of material drawn from nature 
rather than from the Bible, and presented in such a way as to lead the 
child’s mind naturally to God as the creator and preserver of all 
things. In the latter part of the period, when the home means more 
to the child, another aspect of God, the fatherhood of God, may be 
simply presented. For this presentation, bearing in mind the domi- 
nant literary interest of the child, the material would be drawn largely 
from the Old Testament. 

The following course for this department is suggested. The out- 
line for the first primary year, Grade C, is given in full, and the 
lessons for the first section of that year are presented as a suggestion 
in the line of teacher’s helps, and also to illustrate the method of 
developing a topic. 

PRIMARY COURSE. 
. Basal principles. 
a) Course topical. 
6) Selected moral-religious truths. 
(1) Organically related to one another —series. 
(2) Graded to meet the needs of the children. 
(3) Adapted to the interests of childhood. 
. Sources of material. 
a) Grades A and B—kindergarten section — four to six years of aye. 
Nature —first interest ; greatest interest ; easiest road to God. 
6) Grades C, D, and E—primary section—six to nine years of age. 
Nature. 
Bible—Old and New Testaments. 
Missionary history. 


See the studies of SULLY, DAvis, BARNEs, HALL, SHAW, Mrs. BARNES, and 
BROWN. 
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3. General outline of courses. 

a) Grades A and B. General subject: God the Workman. All nature 
revealing God’s : (a) power, (6) wisdom, (c) love, (@) rule; which serve 
as a basis for: (a) reverence, (4) trust, (¢) love—thankfulness, (d) 
unity and obedience. 

6) Grades C, D, and E. General subject : God the Loving Father. 

(1) Grade C. God the Loving Father—providing for his children’s 
needs. 

Sec. 1. Providing care. Lessons: (1) Caring for all nature. (2) 
Caring for Elijah. (3) Caring for Moses. (4) Caring for Ishmael 

‘and Hagar. (5) Caring for many people—story of the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness. (6) Caring forus. (7) Helping God care 
for all. (8) Review. 

Sec. 2. Providing help. Lessons: (9) Unseen helpers. (10) Help- 
ing Peter. (11) Helping Naaman. (12) Helping the Shunamite 
widow. (13) Helping the many—story of Israel at the Red 
Sea. (14) Helping us. (15) Our helping others. (16) Review. 

Sec. 3. Providing protection. Lessons: (17) Protecting Daniel. 
(18) Protecting David. (19) Protecting Joseph—in Palestine. 
(20) Protecting Joseph—in Egypt. (21) Protecting many— 
story of the clouds at the Red Sea crossing. (22) Protecting 
us. (23) Our protecting others. (24) Review. (25) The twenty- 
third psalm—taught and memorized. 

Sec. 4. Providing a home. Lessons: (26) Elijah taken home. 
(27) Moses taken home. (28) The home beautiful. (29) Who 
shall live there. (30) A home for all. (31) Jesus going before. 
(32) A home for me. (33) Review. 

Sec. 5. Providing a guide-book. Lessons: (34) The need of a 
guide. (35) Moses guiding the people. (36) Samuel guiding 
the people. (37) Beginnings of the guide-book. (38) Completion 
of the guide-book. (39) A guide forall. (40) A guide for me. 
(41) Review. (42) The Lord’s Prayer—taught and memorized. 

Sec. 6. Providing a helper. Lessons: (43) The coming of the 
helper. (44) Early life of the helper. (45) Helping the needy 
—forgiving. (46) Helping the needy—guiding. (47) Helping 
the needy—strengthening. (48) A helper for all. (49) My 
helper. (50) Review. 

The other two Sundays of the year are given to an Easter and a 
Christmas lesson. 

(2) Grade D. God the Loving Father— providing wise laws for his 
children. 

Sec. 1. Laws concerning the child’s self. 

Sec. 2. Laws concerning the child’s relations to others. 

Sec. 3. Laws concerning the child’s relations to God. 
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In these three sections there would be presented some of the 
homely but most important ethical truths, and their application 
to the child life indicated; also, some of the simpler truths con- 
cerning God and his children’s attitude toward him. 

(3) Grade E. God the Loving Father—providing guidance and help 
for his children. 

Sec. 1. The teachings of Jesus. 

Sec. 2. The works of Jesus. 

These two sections should be woven together in the teaching, not 
separately presented. 

Memory work of the various grades: Grade C, the twenty-third psalm, 
the Lord’s Prayer; Grade D, the Ten Commandments (shortened 
form); Grade E, the Beatitudes. 

4. Teachers’ outlines for the first section— Lessons 1-8. Grade C. 
Lesson 1. Caring for all nature. 

Lesson material: For story—Gen. 1:1, 31; 2:1-3; Ps. 104: 10-24; 
Gen. 8:22; 9:12-17. For study— Gen. 1 : 1-31; 2: 4-25. 

Illustrative material and suggestions: Pictures — “‘ By the River Side” 
and “ The Shepherdess,” by Le Rolle; ‘The Sower” and “The 
Rainbow,” by Millet ; Forests,”’ The Song Sparrow,” The Gray 
Squirrel,” Nature Study Publishing Co. Blackboard — Draw a circle 
for the “ great round ball on which we live,” and print the memory 
verse around it. 

Connecting links: Review (by questions so far as possible) enough of 
the work of the preceding grades to revive the memories of God’s 
power, wisdom, and love in caring for the birds, the flowers, the ani- 
mals, etc. In these other classes (Grades A and B) you have learned 
about the power, wisdom, and love of God as seen in nature, as you 
have studied the birds, the flowers, the animals, the trees, etc. Now 
we are to learn more about God through the beautiful stories which 
we have about him in the book called the Bible. Today we have the 
story of a wonderful promise God made to man—a promise about his 
care for all the world. 

Preparation : Question as to the child’s love for growing plants, for 
birds, animals, etc. His love shown by the care given them. When 
a new pet is given do we promise to care for it? Do we always keep 
the promise? Ought we to keep it? We have a beautiful story 
today of a promise God made to man long, long ago, which he has 
kept perfectly all these long years. And he has given us something 
to help us remember the promise. 

Presentation : Present the story matter in the following detail : 

(1) God the creator. (a) Making the heavens and the earth. (64) 

Everything pronounced good. (c) Resting and blessing the sev- 

enth day. 
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(2) God caring for all things. (a) Providing springs to supply water. 
(4) Providing grass for the cattle. (c) Providing homes for the 
birds and animals. (d) Providing food for all. 

(3) God’s wonderful promise of care. (a) The promise —seed time 
and harvest to continue. (4) The promise made for all—men 
and animals. (c) The rainbow—a memory sign for us. (@) 
God’s goodness in thus promising. (e) God’s faithfulness in 
keeping the promise. 

Desired results (impressions): Reviving of the impressions gained in the 

' two preceding Grades A and B, concerning God's power, wisdom, and 
goodness. A crystallizing of these impressions into the one impres- 
sion — God’s care for all things. A strengthening of the child’s trust 
in God’s promises. The rainbow now a phenomenon with meaning. 

Memory verse: “ The earth is full of the lovingkindness of the Lord,” 
Ps. 33:58. 

Lesson 2. Caring for Elijah. 

Lesson material: For story—1 Kings 17:1-16; James 5:17, 18. For 
study— Heb. 11: 32-34; 1 Kings 18: 25-6; 19: 1-8; Gen. 41: 29- 
31, 46-49, 53-57; “Men of the Bible” series, Z/zjah, pp. 19-39; 
Hours with the Bible, by Geikie, Vol. III, pp. 47-50. 

Illustrative material and suggestions: Pictures—‘“ Elijah Fed by the 
Ravens,” by Allston; pictures of ravens. Blackboard — Sketch scene 
at Cherith — mountains, trees, brook, etc.; sketch scene at Zarephath 
—walls and gate of the city, path leading to the gate, etc. 

Connecting links: We have seen how God cares for the birds, animals, 
flowers, and all nature. We have a story today showing how God 
cared for one of his servants, a man named Elijah. 

Preparation: Recall the picture of the birds bringing food to their 
young. God teaches them to do this. He also provides the food for 
them. Healso provides food for man. Sunshine and rain needed to 
supply man with food. Results if the rain stops—a famine. Our 
story today about a time when the rain stopped —a time of famine, 
and how God cared for one of his servants during that time. 

Presentation : Present the story matter in the following detail: 

(1) Elijah the messenger of God. (a) General appearance — dress, 
looks, etc. (6) Sudden appearance before King Ahab. (c¢) The 
message from God to the king. (d@) Why the famine was to be 
sent. 

(2) The famine — description. 

(3) God’s care for Elijah during the famine. (@) At the brook 
Cherith. Elijah obeys God and camps at the brook Cherith. 
The brook furnishes water. The ravens— sent by God— bring 
food. Elijah’s trust—God’s care. (6) At the city of Zarephath. 

Elijah obeys God and journeys to Zarephath. The poor widow 
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and her trouble. Elijah’s request and the woman’s answer. The 
promise of God through Elijah his messenger. The promise kept 
— Elijah and the poor widow cared for. Elijah’s trust— God's 
care. 

Desired results (impressions): Reviving and deepening of the impres- 
sion of God's control of all things; his power to do all things; uses 
the raven to do his will. God loved Elijah; Elijah trusted God; 
God cared for Elijah. God’s love the same today as in the time of 
Elijah. We must trust as Elijah did. 

Memory verse: ‘“ The Lord is good,” Ps. 34: 8. 

Lesson 3. Caring for Moses. 

Lesson material: For story —Exod. 1:22—2:10; Acts 7:17-21; 
Heb. 11:23. For study Exod. 1:8-20; Matt. 2: 13-15, 19-21; 
2 Kings 11: 1-3; Ps. 33: 10-22; “Men of the Bible” series, Aoses, 
pp. I-20. 

Illustrative material and suggestions : Pictures —‘‘ Moses Hidden by his 
Mother,” by Diisseldorf ; ‘‘ Moses Found by Pharaoh’s Daughter,” by 
Shopin ; ‘ The Finding of Moses,” by Delaroche ; ‘‘Moses Exposed 
on the Nile,” by Perrault. Blackboard — Print the memory verse 
in neat lettering and uncover when needed. 

Connecting links: Review last lesson. We have seen that God cares 
for men — for his messengers. But God also cares for others. Our 
story today is how God cared for a little baby boy. 

Preparation: Recall home life and scenes. The baby in the home. 
The mother and father, brother and sister, love for the baby. The 
parents watch over the baby, care for it, and protect it from all harm. 
Our story today is about a little baby boy and the wonderful way in 
which he was kept from harm. 

Presentation : Present the story matter in the following detail : 

(1) The Hebrews in Egypt. (a) Their great numbers. (4) Their 
heavy burdens; at work for the king. (c) The king’s wicked- 
ness in oppressing them. 

(2) The wicked command of the king. (a) Intended to prevent the 
increase of the Hebrews. (4) The spies sent to watch the Hebrews. 

(3) The birth of the baby. (a) The parents’ joy. (6) Joy of the 
brother and sister, Aaron and Miriam. (c) Sorrow in the thought 
of the king’s wicked command. 

(4) The plan to save the baby. (a) The making of the basket of 
bulrushes. (4) The careful placing of the baby in the basket. 
(c) Setting the basket afloat on the Nile. (d@) The mother’s 
trust in God and prayer to him. (e) The watch of Miriam the 
sister. 

(5) The baby saved and cared for. (a) The princess with her attend- 
ants comes to bathe in the river. (0) The baby is discovered and 
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saved. (c) The mother called and given the baby to nurse. (d@) 
The return home. 

(6) The thankfulness of all in the home for God's wonderful care. 

Desired results (impressions): Strengthening of the impression already 
gained of God’s control of all things; not limited to the use of one 
class of agents; here he uses people to do his will. God’s love 
leads him to care for those in need. The parents of Moses trusted 
in God just as Elijah did ; they did all they could to help; and God 
cared: for their precious baby Moses. We must trust in God’s 
care and do all we can to help him in caring for all. 

Memory verse: “ The Lord is good,” Ps. 34: 8. 

Lesson 4. Caring for Ishmael and Hagar. 

Lesson material : For story — Gen. 21 : 8-20. For study —Gen. 16 : 1-16; 
I Kings 19:1-8; ‘Men of the Bible” series, Abraham, pp. 88-95. 

Illustrative material and suggestions : Pictures — “ Hagar and Ishmael 
in the Wilderness,” by Murat; ‘‘ Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert,” 
by Coply; “ Hagar and Ishmael,’’ by Liska. Blackboard— Print the 
memory verse in neat lettering and uncover when needed. Sand- 
table: Present the desert scene; tents of Abraham in the distance ; 
some small shrubs, concealed well. 

Connecting links: Briefly review the last two lessons, comparing the 
ways in which God cared for Elijah and for Moses, the little baby 
boy. Our lesson today tells of God’s care for an older boy and his 
mother who were lost in a desert. 

Preparation: Describe a desert. Compare with some known barren 
land. Speak of the heat and the scarcity of water. Recall times 
when the children have taken long journeys on hot days— have 
become very thirsty. Show need of water to sustain life. Our story 
today is of a boy and his mother traveling in the desert, and how God 
cared for them. 

Presentation : Present the story matter in the following detail : 

(1) The great chief Abraham. (a) His home and household — 
description. (4) His two sons, Ishmael and Isaac. (¢) Abraham 
and Hagar plan for Hagar’s journey. 

(2) The departure for Egypt — Hagar’s old home. (a) Preparations 
—securing of food, drink, etc. (6) The start early in the morn- 
ing. (¢c) The journey as far as the desert. 

(3) In the desert. (@) The barren country, the heat, the difficulties 
of travel. (4) At last the drinking water all used. (c) Ishmael’s 
cry. (d@) Hagar’s prayer to God. (e) God hears the cry and the 
prayer. (f) God answers by showing Hagar the well of water. 

(4) Hagar’s and Ishmael’s thankfulness to God for his care. 

Desired results (impressions): Deepening of the impression of God’s 
knowledge of our needs, and of his love which leads him to care for 
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those in need. Elijah trusted God and was cared for; the parents 

of Moses trusted God, and their baby was cared for; Hagar trusted 

God and prayed to him, and he cared for her boy and herself in the 

desert. He cared for them by guiding the mother. God hears 

prayer today and cares for those who trust him. We must trust him 
and pray for his care. 

Memory verse: ‘‘ The Lord is good,”’ Ps. 34: 8. 

Lesson 5. Caring for many people. 

Lesson material : For story Exod. 16 :1—36; 17: 1-6; Numb. 20:1-11; 
Josh. 5:12. For study— Deut. 8:3; Numb. 11:4-9; Matt. 15:32; 
article “Manna” in Bible Dictionary, Hours with the Bible, by 
Geikie, Vol. II, pp. 120-28. 

Illustrative material and suggestions: Pictures — Moses Striking the 
Rock,” by Raphael; ‘‘ Water-Carriers;’’ ‘‘ The Caravan in the Desert.” 
Blackboard — Desert scene; mountains in the background; plains 
dotted with tents. Print the words of the memory verse of preceding 
lessons over the scene. At the close of the lesson add the words Zo 
all, making the new memory verse (see Ps. 145 :9), and underneath 
the picture print the words (recalled from the children) Z/zjah, Moses, 
Ishmael, Many People. 

Connecting links: Review briefly the last lesson. We have seen how 
God in different ways cared for one of his servants, Elijah; for a 
little baby boy, Moses; and for a boy and his mother, Ishmael and 
Hagar, who were lost in the desert. But God can care fora great 
many just as easily as he can for one, and our story today tells of his 
care for a great many people. 

Preparation: Recall to mind what the class knows of a desert (review 
the last lesson for this), Question upon a journey some of the class 
may have taken. What was needed in traveling? Food and drink. 
Sometimes we can stop at stations and get food, but at other times we 
have to take a supply with us. What would happen if the supply of 
food and drink gave out? Our story today is about how God cared 
for a great many people who were traveling in the desert when their 
supply of food and drink gave out. 

Presentation: Present the story matter in the following detail : 

(1) The Hebrews in Egypt. (a) Their great numbers. (4) The 
oppression by the wicked Egyptian king. (c) God's plan for 
their deliverance. (@) Moses appointed their leader and guide. 
(e) He gives directions about the journey. 

(2) The preparations for the journey. (a) They gather together all 
their possessions — flocks, herds, household goods, etc. (4) They 
prepare large quantities of food, many skins of water. (c) Their 
final preparations; last meal; during the night ready for an 
early start. 
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(3) The journey. (a) The great numbers who started. (4) The dif- 
* ficulties of the journey. (c) God’s care given — protection, guid- 
ance, at Marah, etc. 

(4) In the wilderness or desert. (a) The bread gives out. (4) They 
murmur against Moses. (c) God’s promise of food. (d@) The 
wonderful supply of manna. (¢) The manna given until they 
come to the end of their long journey. (/) The memory portion. 

- (g) The water brought from the rock at Rephidim. 

Desired results (impressions): Widening and deepening of the impres- 
sion of God's care and control to include all people. The largeness 
of God’s love — not confined to a few nor to any one class of people. 
Our love in helpfulness must not be given to a few only, but must go 
out toward all. 

Memory verse: “ The Lord is good to all,” Ps. 145: 9. 

Lesson 6. Caring for us. 

Lesson material: For story — Matt. 6: 25-32; 10:29-31; Pss. 34: 100; 
107:1. For study — Luke 12: 22-30; Pss. 145 :8-21; 107:35-38; 
Phil. 4:19. 

Illustrative material and suggestions: Pictures—‘ Swallows” and 
“‘ Sparrows,” by M. Laux; ‘“‘Apple Blossoms,” ‘‘ Golden Rod,” “ Iris,” 
“Ruby-Throated Humming Birds,” “ Bluebird,” ‘ Robin,” Nature 
Study Publishing Co.; ‘The Angelus,” by Millet. Blackboard — 
Print the memory verse in neat lettering and uncover when needed. 

Connecting links: Briefly review the preceding lessons, recalling the 
ways in which God cared for the different ones. He cared not for the 
few, but for the many; not for men alone, but for children, boys and 
girls, and women. Will God care for us as he did for those about 
whom we have been studying? Our lesson today will answer this 
question. 

Preparation: Speak of the parents’ care for different things in the 
home. To what do they give the most care? How strange it would 
be not to care for what we love best. Our story today tells us some- 
thing more about God’s love —of his care, and of what he has 
promised to do. 

Presentation: Present the story matter in the following detail : 

(1) God’s care for the birds. (a) The great number of birds of all 
kinds. (4) They do not sow, nor reap, nor gather into barns. (c) 
God knows their needs, continually thinks of them, and supplies 
them with food. 

(2) God’s care for the flowers. (a) The great variety of flowers. (6) 
They do not toil nor spin. (c) They live but a little while. (¢) 
But are made very beautiful by God. 

(3) God’s love for us. (@) We are of more value than all the birds 
and flowers. (4) God knows all about us. (c) He never forgets us. 
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(d@) He wants us to trust him. (e) He promises to care for us in 
every way. 

(4) Our thankfulness to God for all his goodness—use here the 
“Angelus” picture. (a) For food, clothing, shelter. (4) For 
parents and teachers. (c) For companions, books, etc. 

Desired results (ideas): A clear idea of the goodness of God in caring 
Sor each one. Aciear recognition of the fact that God promises to care 
for each one. An outgoing of the child's nature in a personal ¢rust 
in God for all things, and thankfulness to him for his many blessings. 

Memory verse: “He careth for you,” 1 Pet. 5:76. 

Lesson 7. Helping God care for all. 

Lesson material: For story— Prov. 12:10a,; Gen. 24:19, 20, 31, 32; 
Exod. 2:16,17; 3:1; Ps. 23:2a,; Luke 6 :35, 36. 

Illustrative material and suggestions: Pictures—‘ The Pet Bird,” by 
von Bremen; “At the Watering Trough,” by Dagnan-Bouveret ; 
‘Feeding the Hens,” by Millet; ‘‘ The Sheepfold,” by Pierce ; ‘ Kiss 
Me,” by Holmes. Blackboard—Print the memory verse in neat 
lettering and uncover when needed. 

Connecting links: We have had many lessons, many stories, which 
show us that God cares for all things. But he does not do this work 
all alone; he has helpers. In our story today we shall learn some- 
thing about his helpers. 

Preparation : Question concerning the children’s interest in the things 
in their own homes. Do they take care of their own things? Do 
they help mother and father take care of their things? Why do they 
do this? (Love.) Do mother and father like to have them do,this? 
Our story today is about our heavenly Father and what he wants his 
children to do for him. é 

Presentation: Present the story matter in the following detail : 

(1) People who love God show their love. (a) They remember his 
care for all things. (4) They are kind toall. (c) By so doing they 
are like God—they help him 

(2) Helping in the care of animals. (a) Rebekah and Laban caring 
for the camels— giving food and drink and shelter. (4) Moses 
caring for his flock — leading them to food and drink provided by 
God. (c) David caring for his flock — giving them food and drink 
and rest. 

(3) Helping in the care of people. (a) The poor widow helping God 
care for Elijah. (Review from Lesson 2.) She gave what she 
had. God used what she gave. God gave her much more. (6) 
Miriam helping God care for Moses. (Review from Lesson 3.) 
Miriam watching baby Moses. She asks the princess if she 
shall call a nurse. She calls the baby’s mother to be the 
nurse. 
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(4) We must help in the care of all. (@) God cares for all—is kind 
to all. (6) Weare his children. (c) We must try to be like him. 
(@) We must help in the care for all and be kind to all. 

Desired results (ideas linked with desire): Reviving in consciousness 
the thought of God’s universal care—extending to all living things. 
He is our Father; we are his children. This is one way of showing 
to him our love and thankfulness. 

Memory verse: “Love... . is kind,” 1 Cor. 13: 4a. 

Lesson 8. Review. 

Plan:- Try to lead each child to express himself freely—in his own 

words and.in his own way and order—along the following lines: 

(1) The need of care for all. 

(2) Different ways in which God cared for people. 

(3) The love of God in caring for all. 

(4) What God has done for each child. 

(5) The love of God— personal —for each child. 

(6) Our thankfulness to God. 

(7) Our thankfulness and love shown by helping God —by trying to 
be like him —by being kind to all. 

(8) Ways in which each may have helped God. 

In connection with the above plan of developing the review thought 
use the pictures and blackboard when needed. 

Desired results: Correcting any wrong impressions which may have 
been received. Making permanent the right impressions and ideas 
gained, by a free expression of such on the part of each child. 
Strengthening of the desire to help in caring for all by suggestions 
from the class and the teacher. 


In presenting such a course to the child mind the teacher must 
constantly consider the stage of development of the children and 
appeal to the senses largely, and also to the imagination, for which 
activity, however, an objective basis should be supplied. One must 
beware of presenting generalizations and abstractions. The true and 
the good are to be given concretely, the story matter being presented 
as a unit and the child led by slow, easy steps to a clear perception of 
definite aspects of such truths as are within his comprehension and 
which seem to be called for by his condition. The teaching should be 
as indirect as possible, the child’s mind being led more by suggestion 
than by direct statements. Conscience, which is but slightly developed 
during this period, should not be depended upon as an important 
factor in the child’s religious education ; habit, the result of imitation 
of environment, and the power of suggestions presented by the teacher 
being the determining factor. 
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PART II. 


BOYHOOD PERIOD. THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


In this department there would be four grades, the children 
remaining in each grade one year. 

During this period the interest in natural phenomena, 7. ¢., science, 
continues. The idea of law which the boy gains from his science 
studies may be used to help him understand that law also reigns in 
human affairs, and that God is ruling the nations as well as nature. 
The relation of God’s laws in the sphere of human nature to his bless- 
ings may also be in a measure understood by means of the analogous 
relation between natural laws and their penalties. The dominant liter- 
ary interest* changes from the fairy and folk-lore story to that of his- 
tory, in which the “main interest. . . . follows the strong lines of 
action and asks for a clear presentation of persons, places, relations of 
cause and effect ; to which may be added in due but slight proportion, 
time, ethics, expansive detail.”” Professor Wissler’s study? indicates 
that the children are most interested at this period in stories of life, 
and in those which have a definite moral content, the force of which 
will be felt and appreciated. He also found that the complete narra- 
tive makes a lasting impression, while the story in outline is treated as 
uninteresting. This, then, seems to be the period in which to present 
the great historical events recorded in the Old and New Testaments, 
and also a selected number of events in the development of the king- 
dom of God since the time of the apostles. In this presentation care 
must be taken to make the persons, places, and causes and effects stand 
out prominently, that the child’s interest may be gained and held; 
and also to have each lesson a complete narrative, that the unity of the 
matter may make its own impression. 


JUNIOR COURSE. 
1. Basal principles. 


a) Course historical. 
6) Selected matter. 
(1) Organically related (historically). 
(2) Suggested moral-religious truths adapted to the needs of the 
children. 
(3) Adapted in form to the interests of boyhood and girlhood. 
2. Sources of material. 
a) Bible—Old and New Testaments. 
6) Missionary literature. 


? BARNES, Studies in Education, p. 47. 3 Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. V, p. 523. 
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3. General outline of courses. 
General subject for the four years: God the World-Ruler. 
a) Grade A, nine to ten years. 
Subject: God the World-Ruler— ruling and blessing a people. 
Sec. 1. The story of ancient Israel. 
Sec. 2. The story of the Judges. 
Sec. 3. The story of the great kingdoms. 
Sec. 4. The story of the smaller kingdoms. 
Sec. 5. The story of the exile. 
Sec..6. The story of the return and new settlement. 

The Old Testament books are to be studied as follows: With sec. 1, 
the Hexateuch; with sec. 2, Judges and Ruth; with secs. 3 and 4, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles; with secs. 5 and 6, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther. In separate groups, but related to the times: the books of 
song and wisdom—Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon; the books of the great teachers— major prophets, minor 
prophets. 

Memory work: The Ten Commandments in full; Pss. 1 and Io. 
Other work as the school may elect. 

6) Grade B, ten to eleven years. 
Subject: God the World-Ruler —ruling and blessing the nations. 
Sec. 1. The story of Jesus, the nations’ greatest teacher and helper. 
(1) Jesus’ boyhood. (2) Jesus the teacher. (3) Jesus the worker. 
(4) Jesus the king. 
The New Testament books studied with the above: the four gospels. 
Memory work: The Sermon on the Mount. 
c) Grade C, eleven to twelve years. 

Subject: God the World-Ruler—ruling and blessing the nations 
(continued). 

Sec. 2. The story of the first great teachers and missionaries. (1) 
Working in Jerusalem. (2) Working in Samaria. (3) Working in 
Syria. (4) Working in Asia Minor. (5) Working in Europe. 

The New Testament books studied with the above: the book of Acts, 
the epistles of Paul, James, Peter, John, and Jude, and the book of 
Revelation. 

Memory work: 1 Corinthians, chap. 13, and other work as the school 
may elect. 

d) Grade D, twelve to thirteen years. 

Subject: God the World-Ruler — ruling and blessing the world. 

Sec. 1. The story of the great teachers and missionaries to the time 
of the Reformation. 

Sec. 2. The story of the great teachers and missionaries of modern 
times. 


Memory work: Songs of the church, and such other matter as the 
school may elect. 
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j In teaching the historical lessons indicated in the above course we 
! must continue to appeal to the senses. Pictures, blackboard sketches 
fl and diagrams, maps, and other illustrative aids must be freely used. 
| The use of some objective aid is especially called for in attempting to 
give the child any clear conception of the time periods studied and 
, the chronological sequence of the lessons, as his time sense is still 
| weak. As verbal memory is strong during this period, the names of 
the books of the Bible, with certain facts concerning each one, together 
with various choice selections from those books, should be stored away 
in the memory. Whatever is selected to be thus memorized should be 
chosen with a view to its usefulness in further Bible study or for its 
moral-religious content. Taken as a whole, the teaching of this 
period should give the boy a fairly clear idea that God is /aw, as 
the childhood period ought to impress him with the fact that God is 
love. 


PART III. 

4 

ei YOUTH PERIOD. INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 


There are four grades or divisions in this department, a year being 
| spent in each. 

| The interests of the period are varied and strong. Theologically 
it is a time of strong convictions, most conversions occurring at its 
close, or about the age of sixteen.‘ It is the great ideal-forming 
period, when many and varied plans for the future are made.’ The 
predominant literary interest seems to be in legendary heroes, pioneers, 
and heroes in history, with a strong interest in the social side of 
historical study. These facts seem to point to the use of biographical 
matter as that best adapted to the ends in view and the conditions of 
the youth, and especially to the presentation of the life and work of 
the ideal God-man, Jesus the Christ, the perfect type of a self-sacrifi- 
cing, self-denying, complete manhood. The presentation in concrete 
form of the essential elements of an ideal human character will tend 
to stir the emotional side of the youth’s nature and eventually win him 
to a natural expression of allegiance to Him who combines all these 
elements in his person—the typical man, Jesus. 


4 STARBUCK, quoted by LANCASTER, Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. V, p. 65. 


5 LANCASTER, “Psychology and Pedagogy of Adolescence,” Pedagogical Semt- 
nary, Vol. V, pp. 80 ff. 
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INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 
1. Basal principles. 


a) Course biographical. 
6) Selected matter. 

(1) Organically related — parts to the whole. 

(2) Suggested moral-religious truths adapted to the needs of the 

scholars, 

(3) Adapted in form to the interests of youth. 

2. Sources of material. 
a) Bible—Old and New Testaments. 
6) Biographical literature. 
3. Outline of courses. 
General subject: Great Men and Women and their Deeds. (Revealing 
God in human character.) 
a) First year, pupils thirteen to fourteen years of age. 

Sec. 1. Great men and women of the Old Testament. 

Sec. 2. Memory work: Selections from the writings of these charac- 
ters. 

6) Second year, pupils fourteen to fifteen years of age. 

Sec. 1. Great men and women of the New Testament. (1) The life of 
Jesus the Christ. 

Sec. 2. Memory work : Selections from the recorded sayings of Jesus. 

c) Third year, pupils fifteen to sixteen years of age. 

Sec. 1. Great men and women of the New Testament (continued). (2) 
The lives of the apostles. (3) Other men and women of apostolic 
times. 

Sec. 2, Memory work: Selections from the writings of these charac- 
ters. 

d@) Fourth year, pupils sixteen to seventeen years of age. 

Sec. 1. Great men and women of post-apostolic times. (1) Great 
men and women of the early church. (2) Great men and women 
of modern missions. (3) Great men and women in the world’s 
service. 

Sec. 2. Memory work: Selections from the writings of these charac- 
ters. 


During this period there is a great increase in vitality and energy, 
the emotional activity being especially strong. This activity is bound 
to objectify itself in some way, and much of the future welfare of the 
youth depends upon a right outlet. In presenting the biographical 
lessons outlined above, the teacher should seek to emphasize those ele- 
ments in the characters studied which tend to objectify themselves in 
social service, that thus the scholars in forming their ideals may see 
clearly that the highest type of Christian character is that expressed 
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in the life of Jesus, who “‘came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” Such a method of presentation will also suggestively guide 
the pupils’ activities into the most helpful channels. As the verbal 
memory is still strong, the memorizing of carefully selected material 
should be continued. The power of inference develops strongly at 
this time and should be actively engaged by the teacher, who should 
lead the youth to do his own reasoning and his own moralizing. 
The Bible schools, past and present, have suffered from too much 
moralizing on the part of the teacher. Conscience is developing, and in 
this period is an important factor in religious education, and should 
be appealed to as muchas possible. At the same time we must remem- 
ber that it is a very uncertain quantity, seeming well developed in some 
and sadly lacking in development in others. 


PART IV. 


EARLY MANHOOD AND WOMANHOOD PERIOD. SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 


In this department there are four grades or divisions, one year 
being spent in each. 

Many of the characteristics of earlier periods continue their 
development in this, while others lose their strength. Religion® 
becomes full of meaning, and after a period of doubt, more or less 
prolonged and severe, becomes crystallized into fixed principles of con- 
duct toward God and man. All the mental powers at this time should 
be fairly well developed. This seems to be the period in which to 
present the Christian religion in its genesis and growth, together with 
its fundamental truths, and such evidence for its divine character as 
shall give to the young man a reason for his faith. 


SENIOR COURSE. 
1. Basal principles. 


a) Course philosophical. 
6) Selected matter. 
(1) Organically related—a system of truth in its genesis and growth. 
(2) Suggested moral-religious truths designed to meet the needs of 
the students. 
(3) Adapted in form to the interests and powers of young manhood. 
2. Sources of material. 
a) Bible—Old and New Testaments. 
6) Special literature bearing on the subjects studied. 


SLANCASTER, “Psychology and Pedagogy of Adolescence,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, Vol. V, pp. 61 ff. 
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3. Outline of courses. 
General subject: The Christian and Other Great Religions of the World. 

(Revealing God the source and giver of truth.) 

a) First year, pupils seventeen to eighteen years of age. 

General subject: The Christian religion. 

Sec. 1. Its development. (1) Genesis and growth in apostolic times. 
(2) From apostolic times to the Reformation. (3) From the Refor- 
mation to the present time. (Including denominational church 
history.) 

Second year, pupils eighteen to nineteen years of age. 

General subject: The Christian religion (continued). 

Sec. 2. Its evidences. 

Sec. 3. Its sacred books. 

Third year, pupils nineteen to twenty years of age. 

General subject: The Christian religion (continued). 

Sec. 4. Its fundamental truths. (1) Relating to God. (2) Relating 
to the individual. (3) Relating to society. 

Fourth year, pupils twenty to twenty-one years of age. 

General subject: Other great religions of the world. 

Sec. 1. Zoroastrianism. 

Sec. 2. Brahmanism and Hinduism. 

Sec. 3. Buddhism. 


2s 
Sec. 4. Confucianism. 
. 5. Mohammedanism. 


PART V. 
MANHOOD AND WOMANHOOD PERIOD. ADULT DEPARTMENT. 


In this department the various classes study such subjects as will 
prove the most helpful and interesting, all the work in this department 
being elective. Courses like the following are suggested : 


(1) Old Testament Prophecy. 

(2) The Bible as Literature. 

(3) The Social Teachings of Jesus. 

(4) The Social Teachings of the Apostles. 

(5) The Wisdom Literature of the Bible. 

(6) The Composition of the Bible. 

(7) The History of Modern Missions. 

(8) Development of Religious Thought in the Old Testament. 
(9) Development of Religious Thought in the New Testament. 
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| SUMMARY. 
q THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
| KINDERGARTEN GRADES. 
Source of material: ature. 
| The teaching a revelation of God the Workman. Power, wisdom, love, rule; 
| basis for reverence, trust, love, obedience. 
| PRIMARY GRADES. 
q Sources of material: Nature, Bz5/e, missionary literature. 
q The teaching a revelation of God the Loving Father. 
q Sec. 1. Providing for his children’s needs. 
q Sec. 2. Providing wise laws. 
Sec. 3. Providing guidance and help. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


4 Sources of material: Bzs/e, missionary literature. 
The teaching a revelation of God the World-Ruler. 
Sec. 1. Ruling and blessing a people. 
Sec. 2. Ruling and blessing the nations. 
Sec. 3. Ruling and blessing the world. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 


Sources of material: Bzb/e, biographical literature. 
The teaching a revelation of God the Character-Former. 
Sec. 1. Biographies of Old Testament characters. 
Sec. 2. Biographies of New Testament characters. 
Sec. 3. Biographies of characters of post-apostolic times. 


4 SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Sources of material: Bible, special literature. 

‘ | The teaching a revelation of God the Source of Truth. 
Sec. 1. The Christian religion. 

Sec. 2. Fundamental religious truths. 

Sec. 3. The other great religions of the world. 


5 ADULT DEPARTMENT. 


Sources of material: Bible, special literature. 

The teaching a revelation of God the Eternal King. 

All work in this department elective. Each class elects such subjects as 
will be the most helpful and interesting. 


That the curriculum here presented is crude the author is well 
i aware ; that it will meet with much opposition, especially from those 
who are wedded to the present International system of Bible lessons, 
i; is to be expected ; that it may attract the attention of those who are 
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qualified to aid in the solution of the great problem, and enlist their 
sympathy, support, and thought in the preparation of something more 
nearly adequate to the need, is a thing for which all may earnestly 
hope. Speaking of the importance of this work of religious training, 
and the duty of the students of pedagogy thereto, Dr. A. Caswell Ellis 
says :’ 

The provisional arrangement, growing out of the abuses of religion and 
the other necessities of the time, by which religious training has been divorced 
from the schools and considered beyond the pale of pedagogical science, 
must soon give place to the inevitable demand of nature. However useful 
such a separation has been in bridging over periods of retrogression and 
bigotry in both religion and pedagogy, permanently to keep religious and 
secular education separated is doing violence to our souls and trying to tear 
apart what is by nature one. The old faculty psychology is gone, a brighter 
era of religious toleration seems near, and now fedagogy must accept and own 
her whole field and face its problem of religious education squarely. To yield 
zt longer to the theologians or to special providence is a criminal shirking 
of 
Whether the solution of this great question lies within the Bible- 
school system or the public-school system is for the future to deter- 
mine ; the obligation of pedagogical science to religious training must 
be clearly seen and definitely accepted by educators at the present 
time. 

Very little work has been done in this direction, the following articles and books 
containing all that is known to me as bearing directly on the subject: A. CASWELL 
ELLIs, “ The Sunday-School Work and Bible Study in the Light of Modern Peda- 
gogy,” in Pedagogical Seminary, 1V, pp. 3 ff. WALTER E. HERVEY, “The Sunday 
Schools,” in Review of Reviews, December, 1896. Gro. E. Dawson, “Suggestions 
as to the Basis of a Sunday-School Curriculum,” in 7ransactions of the Illinois Society 
Sor Child Study, Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 10 ff. MARGARET J. HAVEN, Bidle Lessons for 
Beginners, published under the auspices of the New Jersey Sunday School Association, 
at Trenton, N. J. MINA B. COLBURN, A One Year’s Course of Lessons for the Kinder- 
garten Grade in the Sunday School, privately printed for use in a New York church. 
FREDERICA BEARD, The Kindergarten Sunday School, published by the Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. FLORENCE U. PALMER, One Year of Sunday-School Lessons for Young Chil- 
dren, published by the Macmillan Co., New York. MARy E. HuTCHESON, “ The New 
Education Series”: Primary Lessons for Church Sunday Schools, published by the 
author, Columbus, O. LILLIE E. AFFOLTER AND F. E. BELDEN, Bidle Odject- Les- 
sons and Songs for the Little Ones, published by the Bible Kindergarten and Music 
Co., Chicago. Mrs. WILSON, Love, Light and Life for God’s Children, published in 
St. Louis. Jnternational Primary Lessons: an optional course for one year (1896) 
prepared under the auspices of the International Lesson Committee. ible Study 
Union Lessons, published in Boston. 


Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. V, p. 195. 8 Italics mine. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART VI— (concluded). 
THIRD PERIOD OF THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 


FROM THE WITHDRAWAL INTO NORTHERN GALILEE UNTIL THE FINAL 
DEPARTURE FOR JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TEACHINGS CONCERNING HUMILITY AND FORGIVENESS. 
§ 80. The shekel in the fish’s mouth. 
Matt. 17 : 24-27. [Mark 9 :332.] 
§ 81. Discourse on humility and forgiveness. 
Matt., chap. 18. Mark 9 : 33-50. Luke 9 : 46-50. 


195. Notes on § 80, Matt. 17: 24-27.—Vs. 24, “Capernaum”’: see 
4] 98. “They that receive the half shekel”: 2. ¢., those who collected 
the tax of about 30 cents paid by every Jew above the age of twenty 
for the support of the temple. These collectors are not to be con- 
founded with the publicans; the latter collected money for the govern- 
ment. ‘Came to Peter”: who was evidently (vs. 25) not with Jesus. 
Vs. 25, “He saith, Yea”: showing that Jesus had been in the habit of 
paying the tax. But Peter spoke without appreciating an important 
matter involved in his answer, viz., the relation of Jesus as the founder 
of the kingdom of God to Jewish institutions. This Jesus now makes 
clear (1) by the questions of vs. 25, and (2) by the concession of vs. 27. 
The point of the questions evidently is that, by reason of his unique 
relation to the kingdom of God, he and his immediate followers are 
by right free from paying the tax. Not the subjects of the kingdom, 
but the household of the king are free from taxes. Vs. 27, “Lest we 
cause them to stumble”: 2. ¢., hinder the Jews from entering the king- 
dom by causing them to think of us as opposed to the temple service. 
Jesus here illustrates a fixed principle of all reforms, viz., the avoidance 
of actions which are not absolutely essential for the success of the reform, 
and which, because easily misunderstood, and so arousing prejudice, 
would make it more difficult for others to join in the good movement. 
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STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST fe) 


He thereby illustrates in himself the humility which in the next chapter 
he teaches his disciples. ‘Though greater than the temple, he pays the 
temple tax, that he may not put a hindrance in the way of others 
accepting him. Why the tax was not paid for all the disciples is a 
matter of no moment. 

The coin in the fish’s mouth is probably either an oriental expres- 
sion for the value of the fish caught, or a modification of words of 
Jesus which themselves had that meaning. That a coin was literally so 
found is not said,.and such a miracle would be quite unlike the other 
miracles of Jesus. 

{| 196. Notes on § 81, Mark 9:33-50.—Vss. 33-37. Luke states, 
what Mark implies, that the occasion of the words of Jesus was the 
selfish discussion among the Twelve as to who should be greatest, 7. ¢., 
have the most influential and honorable position in the kingdom which 
they believed Jesus would inaugurate. That they were ashamed of it 
appears in vs. 34, and that Jesus judged their spirit to have justified 
the most express correction appears in vs. 35. ‘If any man would be 
first”: either a warning that he who (selfishly) desires the first place will 
find himself in reality at the bottom, or more probably an instruction 
that if one desires to be really first he can attain this‘ only by 
becoming servant of all. Jesus was often obliged to correct selfish 
ambition in his immediate followers. See Matt. 20: 26, 27; 23:11; 
Mark 10: 43, 44; Luke 22:26. Vs. 36, “took a little child”: a type 
of all that is unaggressive and unimportant in society. Vs. 37, “in 
my name”: The motive of one’s act gives the importance to the per- 
son one receives. One does not need to be important to be the repre- 
sentative of a great man. The humblest child could serve as such a 
representative of both Jesus and God. Hence there was no need of 
the disciples’ struggling after preéminence, for their greatness would 
never lie in the honors and leadership they wanted, but in the fact that 
they would be received as the representatives of Jesus and God, and 
this honor the smallest child could share with them. 

Vss. 38-41 are of the nature of a parenthesis containing an inci- 
dent suggested by the teaching as to representing Jesus and God. 
“Master, we saw,” etc.: Evidently the work of Jesus had attracted 
wide attention. “In thy name”: Was he a disciple of Jesus? The 
Twelve thought not and so rebuked him. “Forbid him not”: note 
the catholicity of Jesus as well as his confidence in humanity. Vs. 40 
gives the opposite hemisphere of the truth stated in Matt. 10: 30; but 
it should be noticed that this is said of one who actually engaged in 
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benefiting others, not of one who is simply inactive in opposition. 
Vs. 41; compare Matt. 10: 42. 

Vs. 42 is closely connected in thought with vs. 37. ‘Little ones”: 
z. ¢., children. ‘Cause to stumble”: by intentionally making the Chris- 
tian life more difficult to live. ‘It were better” : indicating the dread- 
fulness of the sin of inducing a good man to doevil. Vs. 43 (see also 
vss. 45 and 47, and ¢f. Matt. 5: 29, 30) sets forth the importance of 
choosing the highest good in life. It is better to lose a very valuable 
member of one’s body than to let it cause one to do evil. Jesus is, of 
course, speaking thus strongly, not to establish a rule in life to be literally 
obeyed, but to convince people of the supreme worth of purity and 
godliness. “The unquenchable fire” : a figure to express the fierceness 
and the continuance of the spiritual suffering of the one who chooses 
to cherish that which makes to his moral hurt. Vs. 48, “Their 
worm,” etc.: another figure of suffering. Vss. 49, 50. Salt in these 
verses is the symbol of self-sacrifice which every disciple of Jesus must 
be ready to practice, and which is indispensable if men are to live 
together helpfully, and especially if they are to compose the kingdom 
of God. Not the selfish ambition of vs. 54, but love that serves and is 
ready to let another surpass one if necessary, is the preserver of true 
social life. In a society thus “salted” there will be peace (vs. 50). 

{| 197. Notes on § 81, Matt. 18 : 1-35.— Vss. 1-5 are not quite parallel 
to Mark 9:33-37, but emphasize the duty of one’s possessing the 
child-nature, especially (vs. 4) the child’s lack of selfish ambition to be 
greater than others. Cf Mark 10:15; Luke 18:17. Vs. 10, “Their 
angels,” etc.: an instance in which Jesus employs the current thought 
and expressions of his day to enforce a deep spiritual truth, 7. ¢., 
that the pure in heart and humble in spirit are especially near to 
God. 

Vs. 12 introduces a collection of sayings either not contained in 
the other gospels or introduced under different circumstances. In 
grouping them, the first gospel characteristically brings teachings of 
mercy and tenderness into immediate connection and contact with 
those full of severity. The point of the parable of the lost sheep is the 
joy of its owner over the recovery of that which might seem to be 
possessed of comparatively little or almost no value. So in God’s eyes 
the “little one,” z. ¢., the humblest person who has come to him as a 
son, is received with joy. Anything else would not be in accord with 
a father’s heart (vs. 14). Vs. 15. Here begins a section dealing with 
the exercise of the Christian spirit of forgiveness. There is first 
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described the method to be followed; then the extent to which one 
should forgive is stated; and finally the duty to forgive is illustrated 
by a parable. ‘ Brother”: the reference is primarily to a member of 
the kingdom, but one is to be just as forgiving to one’s enemies (Matt. 
5:44). Vs. 17, “the church”: the entire body of the brethren as dis- 
tinct from the two or three of vs. 16. “Let him be unto thee as the 
gentile and the publican”: 7. ¢., have nothing more to do with him ; the 
understanding being, of course, that, if he repent and attempt a recon- 
ciliation, one should immediately restore him to one’s friendship. This 
saying does not refer to ecclesiastical excommunication, but to the 
severing of personal relations with one who is obstinately irreconcil- 
able. Vs. 18, see Matt. 16: 19 and 4187. Vss. 19, 20 emphasize the 
power of Christian harmony. Two good men are more likely to ask 
the right things after discussion has led to agreement ; and especially 
when they are directed by the spirit of Jesus (vs. 20). These verses are 
not to be understood as teaching that God has given up the right 
of decision as to what men need. The thing asked must be in accord 
with his will far more than in accord with that of the person or persons 
offering the prayer. 

Vss. 21, 22. The number suggested by Peter seemed to him large, 
for the rabbis seem to have set three as the limit; but the reply of 
Jesus practically removes all limit to forgiveness. And when could a 
loving heart refuse to forgive? Vs. 23, “ Therefore the kingdom of 
heaven is likened,” etc.: 2. ¢., that is characteristic of the kingdom which 
is also characteristic of the king in the parable. ‘ Therefore” con- 
nects the parable with the insistence upon a readiness to forgive. On 
the interpretation of parables see 146. The present instance 
belongs to the class of those which enforce a duty rather than describe 
the character and progress of the kingdom as an institution. (Cf vs. 
35-) That being the case, it is not necessary to interpret each detail, 
but rather to discover the one important analogy. This is found in 
the fact that the king made his forgiveness of his debtor dependent 
upon the latter’s forgiveness of the man who owed him. The teaching, 
therefore, is obvious (vs. 35): a forgiving spirit is an indispensable 
prerequisite for one’s being forgiven by God. Vs. 24, “ thousand 
talents”: at the least calculation, more than a million dollars, but if 
gold talents are meant, nearer twelve millions ; at all events a vast sum. 
And yet the debtor was freely forgiven — until he showed a want of a 
similar generosity in refusing to grant an extension of time to a wretch 
who owed him about twelve dollars (vs. 28). Vs. 34, “‘tormentors”: is 
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only a piece of literary detail. The action of the king is in accordance 
with the natural sense of justice, but it is none the less an act of 
tyranny and cannot exegetically be referred to God. 


{ 198. Questions.— (1)* What was the “half shekel”? (2)* 
Had Jesus been opposed to the temple and its worship? (3) 
What is the force of Jesus’ argument? (4)* What position as 
regards the temple does he by implication assume? (5) Asa 
reformer, did Jesus always begin with the destruction of abuses? 

(6)* What evil was there in the ambition of the disciples to 
be first in the kingdom of God? (7)* What did Jesus say that 
gave the little childimportance? (8)* What does Jesus teach is 
an evidence that a man is friendly to him? (g9)* By what other 
saying of his does this need to be supplemented? (10) * What is 
meant by causing one ‘“‘to stumble”? (11)* In what language 
does Jesus set forth the need of giving up hindrances to the 
highest life? (12) Are they to be taken literally as a rule for 
life? If not, why not? (13)* What figures does Jesus use to 
describe the suffering produced by sin? (14) Is the suffering 
any less real because his language is figurative? (15)* What is 
meant by “having salt in one’s self” ? 

(16)* How does Jesus teach we should treat a brother who 
has done us harm? (17)* How far should one go in forgiving 
one who wishes forgiveness? (18) Tell the story by which 
Jesus illustrated the duty of our possessing a forgiving spirit. 
(19)* What is meant by the power to bind and loose ? 


{| 199. Constructive Work.— The student should write chap. xix 
for his “ Life of Christ,” stating accurately the teaching of Jesus: 

1. Upon selfish ambition. 

2. Upon forgiveness. 

{| 200. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. Instances in which Jesus has used unjustifiable acts in ordinary 
life to illustrate his teachings. 

2. How did Jesus in his own life illustrate his teaching as to for- 
giveness ? 

3. What sort of ambition would Jesus approve? 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


DISCOURSES AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


§82. Christ at the Feast of Tabernacles. John 7 : 1-52. 
[§83. The woman taken in adultery. John 7:53—8:11.] 
§84. Discourse on the light of the world. John 8 : 12-30. 
§85. Discourse on spiritual freedom. John 8 : 31-59. 


201. Notes on § 82, John 7: 1-52.—Vs. 1, “After these things”: 
see { 206. Probably the reference is to teachings given at the time of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, 7. ¢., after the crisis in Galilee and the deter- 
mination of the Pharisees to put Jesus out of the way. That he should 
have been in danger in Judea also (vs. 1) indicates how widespread 
was the hostility to him. Vs. 2, “the Feast of Tabernacles”’: see {J 202. 
This would make the time of this teaching about October. Vs. 3, 
“His brethren”: the members of his own family. See 159. We 
have no special information as to why they did not believe in him at 
this time. Later they were among his disciples (Gal. 1:19; 1 Cor. 
9:5). Vs. 6, “mytime.... your time”: In this contrast Jesus 
clearly shows how different an estimate he put upon his own and his 
brothers’ work; and, in vs. 7, upon their character and his. Vs. 8, 
“I go not up”: 2. ¢., not at once and for the reason you suggest (cf. 
vs. 10). “ My time is not fulfilled”: There still remained so much 
for Jesus to do in establishing the kingdom of God, especially, per- 
haps, in the training of his disciples, that he felt that the time for 
exposing himself to danger of death had not arrived. Evidently he 
regarded his life as having a definite task. Vs. 10, “not publicly”: 2. ¢., 
avoiding such crowds and popular excitement as would certainly have 
attended a journey undertaken for and filled with “ signs” (cf. vs. 3). 
Vs. 11, “the Jews’: 2. ¢., those Jews who were not his disciples. Vs. 
12. The discussion as to the character of Jesus here mentioned is 
evidence of the great impression he had made upon his countrymen. 
Compare vs. 26. Vss. 15-24. It is not unlikely that these verses belong 
properly in immediate connection with 5: 47. They seem to continue 
the discussion there reported. See 4] 206. ‘“ Letters”: not rudimen- 
tary knowledge, but rabbinical learning. That Jesus could read 
appears from Luke 4:17. Vs. 17, “If any man willeth,” etc.: a 
central principle in the teaching of Jesus in the fourth gospel. Per- 
ception of the truth of his teachings comes to any man who honestly 
endeavors to do God’s will as far as he perceives it. It was their 
unwillingness to follow the light they had that made the Jews unable 
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to appreciate Jesus. (Cf John 3:19~-21, and especially 5: 39-47.) 
Vss. 19-24 illustrate the blindness that comes to religious people who 
refuse to see all truth at their disposal. The Jews were ready to kill 
Jesus for breaking (as they said) the sabbath by healing a man on that 
day. Jesus replies that they do not hesitate to do the same when the 
legal time for circumcising a boy falls on that day. If their sabbath 
law could yield to the law of circumcision, he argues it certainly should 
yield tothat of mercy. Vs. 27 refers to a current belief that the Messiah 
should come unexpectedly from some place where he was hidden. 
Vs. 28. Jesus concedes they know he comes from Galilee, but denies 
they know the Person from whom he comes. Vs. 34, “shall not find 
me’”’: referring either to the fact that with their natures they cannot 
hope to approach the God to whom he goes, or to a disappointment in 
store for them in a search for a Messiah. (Cf. 8: 21-24.) Vs. 35, 
“dispersion”: the ordinary term to denote the Jews who lived dis- 
persed among the cities of the Roman empire. Vss. 37, 38, “ If any 
man,” etc.: words probably suggested by the fact that on each day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, except the last, water was brought in a golden 
pitcher from the Pool of Siloam to the temple, in commemoration of 
the water given the Israelites on their journey from Egypt across the 
desert. Vs. 39 is an explanation of the evangelist’s identification of the 
“ living water ” with the “ gifts” and “fruit” of the Spirit. Vss. 40, 
41 illustrate again how the same evidence caused faith or unbelief 
according to the weight men gave their preconceptions as to what the 
Christ should be. This is even more striking in the words of the 
Pharisees to Nicodemus (vs. 52). It is worth noticing that in vs. 48 
we have evidence that Jesus had as yet no open followers among the 
rulers of the Jews. 

{| 202. The Feast of Tabernacles. — This feast was celebrated in the 
seventh month (September—October) and marked the close of the fruit 
harvest. It also commemorated the journey from Egypt to Palestine, 
and therefore the people lived in booths. It lasted for a week, and on 
each day were great numbers of sacrifices. By the time of Jesus the 
feast also included, among other ceremonies, the bringing of water 
from Siloam to the temple, where it was poured as a libation on the 
altar, and the lighting of the four great golden candelabra in the Court 
of the Women. The week of festivities was followed by a day of 
“holy convocation.” See Lev. 23: 34-44; Numb. 21: 12-40. 

{| 203. Notes on § 83, John 7 : 53—8:11. — This section is missing 
in all the important manuscripts and cannot have been in the original 
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to Mount of Olives (?). 


. To Bezetha. 


But commentators are generally 


willing to accept the event as very probably historical, coming to us 
from some eyewitness. It illustrates the tenderness and chivalry of 
Jesus as well as his appeal to the consciences of the woman’s accusers. 

4 204. Notes on § 84, John 8: 12—30.—Vs. 12, “light”: a figure sug- 
gested by the illuminations of the feast (see §[ 202), which in turn 
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recalled the pillar of fire in the desert. The place where Jesus was 
teaching was by the “treasury,” 7. ¢., the series of thirteen chests with 
trumpet-shaped openings intended to receive alms. They were prob- 
ably in or near the wall separating the Court of the Women from that 
of the Gentiles. Vss. 13-30 contain a new statement of the thought 
that the reason for the Jews’ failure to appreciate Jesus was moral. The 
evidence he submitted to them would have been sufficient had they 
not “judged according to the flesh,” and thus without spiritual sym- 
pathy. They drew their thought and their life, not from God, but from 
sinful sources. This blinds their religious vision. Vs. 24, “that I 
am”: supply “not of this world” or “from above” (vs. 23). Vs. 25, 
“even that which I have spoken,” etc.: a very obscure statement even 
in the Greek. It may refer to the effort made by Jesus from the very 
outset of his mission to get them to appreciate him; or to the definition 
he has just given of himself at the beginning of his discourse (vs. 12), 
“the light of the world.” Vs. 26. Jesus here states his duty: to speak 
the truth God has given him even to those who do not appreciate it. 
Vs. 28, “When ye have lifted up the Son of Man”: a difficult saying 
to understand, but probably implies that when the Jews have killed 
Jesus (John 12: 32, 33), they will see in the miseries that follow that he 
was the Messiah and that his self-estimate was due to his correct appre- 
ciation of the mission God had given him. Their present duty was, 
without waiting for that judgment day, to accept him as the Christ. 

{[ 205. Notes on § 85, John 8 : 31-59.—-Vs. 31, “those Jews which had 
believed on him”: cf vs. 30. Evidently their faith was not complete 
or intelligent, for they had not seen the real significance of Jesus. He 
now proceeds to instruct them. Faith is to lead them to follow his 
teaching (“abiding in my word”), and thus to moral emancipation 
through the truth he taught. Vs. 33, ‘“‘never yet been in bondage” : 
z. ¢., been slaves and so in need of emancipation. Their words show 
how far they were from being true disciples of Jesus. They do not 
think of moral bondage. Vs. 34 describes the slavery to which Jesus 
made reference-——slavery to sin. Could there be a worse master? 
Vs. 35 contains a slight change of figure —the father of the son cannot 
be the master of the slave. The main thought, however, is plain. 
The slave can be emancipated, and Jesus has the power of absolute 
emancipation because of his authority as Son of God. Vs. 37. From 
this point the words of Jesus can hardly have been addressed to the 
Jews who had begun to have faith in him. Vs. 38, “the works of 
Abraham”: ¢., faith. The central thought of the section vss. 37-47 is 
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derived from the thought “‘like father, like son,” z. ¢., a good man is 
like God and sees the likeness of God in other good men. Moral 
characters and relationships are revealed by acts, and specifically by 
the response of men’s hearts to the character and teaching of Jesus. 
Men of God respond to divine thought (vs. 47). Vs. 48, “Samaritan” : 
the name of a hated race, but here is possibly a mistransliteration in 
the Greek for Shomron, the prince of the devils. Vs. 51, “death”: z.¢., 
the opposite of eternal life; moral, not physical. Vss. 54,55 contain 
a new insistence by Jesus upon the clearness of his knowledge of God. 
Vs. 56, ‘rejoiced to see my day,” etc.: hence Abraham recognized my 
superiority to him. A further implication possibly is a denial of the 
Jews’ statement that Abraham is dead. Cf. Mark 12:26. Vs. 58, 
“Before Abraham was I a claim of preéxistence. Vs. 59 does 
not of necessity involve anything miraculous. 

{ 206. The Order of Sections in the Gospel of John.-—Attention has been 
much directed in recent years to what seem to be indications that the original 
arrangement of some of the material of the gospel of John has been in some 
way changed. Thus, for example, in 7:15 the Jews apparently refer to a 
statement of Jesus in 5:47, and the paragraph vss. 15~24 unquestionably 
carries forward the controversy related in chap. 5. It is very unlikely that 
the events of chap. 6 and of 7: 1-14, involving months of absence from Jeru- 
salem on Jesus’ part, fall between the two parts of one conversation. To 
carry back these verses to the end of chap. 5 seems clearly to restore the 
original connection. Some other instances are less clear, but the probability 
is that a number of such transpositions have occurred in chaps. 6-18. 
Whether this is due to the fact that John left his gospel in the form of dis- 
courses rather than a completed book, and that his disciples arranged them 
after his death, or to accidental displacement of the sheets of which the book 
was composed, or to some other unknown cause, cannot now be certainly 
determined. 

See Spitta, Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Urchristenthums, Vol. 1, pp. 157-204; 
Bacon, Jntroduction to the New Testament; also, Journal of Biblical Literature, 1894, 
pp- 64-76; BURTON, in BIBLICAL WORLD, January, 1899, pp. 27 ff. 

{| 207. Characteristics of the Third Period of the Galilean Ministry.—This 
third period of the Galilean ministry, so-called, is largely spent in journeys 
which carried Jesus into regions north of Galilee, and outside of Jewish 
territory ; to which is also added a journey to Jerusalem, The inclusion of 
the period in the Galilean ministry is justified by the fact that only at its 
close did Jesus finally give over work in Galilee, and set his face toward 
Jerusalem (Mark 10:1; Luke 9:51). 

The events narrated in John, chap. 6, show why Jesus was constrained to 
withdraw to so great an extent from Galilee. When the multitude which 
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one day was ready to compel Jesus to be their king is the next day reluc- 
tantly convinced that his aims are wholly spiritual, that he will not exercise 
his supernatural power for the furtherance of worldly and selfish ends, many 
of them turn their backs upon him. If this multitude represents the people 
of Galilee, it is evident that, for the present at least, evangelization cannot 
be further prosecuted in this region. The truth has won its own and repelled 
the rest. The attitude of the scribes and Pharisees as it appears in Mark 
7: 1-23 points in the same direction. Cf § 173. 

From this fact, too, it is evident that the time of Christ’s suffering cannot 
be far distant ; and for this the disciples must be prepared. The long north- 
ern journeys not only provide a way of escape from Galilee, but afford 
opportunity for teaching the disciples, clarifying their thoughts, and prepar- 
ing their minds for what is speedily to come to pass, To this purpose are 
related the confession of Peter, Jesus’ announcement of his sufferings, death, 
and resurrection, and the transfiguration. The faith of the apostles, which 
had endured the shock of opposition and defection on the part of the people 
(John 6 : 66-71), and which had risen to the point of a deliberate and explicit 
acknowledgment of Jesus’ messiahship (Matt. 16: 13-20), yet recoils from 
the announcement that Jesus must die (Matt. 16: 21, 22). 

The two ideas, divine messiahship and death at the hands of the leaders 
of the nation, are to the disciples irreconcilable, Yet it is needful that their 
faith accept both. And this is, to the three that witnessed it, the lesson of 
the transfiguration. On the mountain they see the shining forth of his glory ; 
they hear Moses and Elijah speak concerning his departure, which he was 
to accomplish at Jerusalem ; they hear the Father’s voice attesting the Lord’s 
divine sonship, and bidding them believe his word. Thus the two irreconci- 
lable ideas are both affirmed by unimpeachable witnesses, Returning from 
the mountain toward the Sea of Galilee, Jesus repeats the prophecy of his 
death. Though even now not fully comprehending his meaning, they yet 
perceive enough to be deeply sorrowful and no longer to contradict. 

Of the three features which were mentioned under §[ 173 as characterizing 
the second period of the Galilean ministry —active evangelization, organization 
of the kingdom, instruction of the apostles—it is evident that the third is 
most prominent in the present period. If we should characterize each of 
the three periods of the Galilean ministry by the relation of Jesus to the 
Twelve, they might be designated thus: first period, the gathering of the 
apostles; second period, the instruction of the apostles respecting the nature 
of the kingdom and the training of them in the work of evangelization; third 
period, the beginning of the preparation of the apostles for the departure of 
Jesus. 

As respects the attitude of others to Jesus, this is evidently in the main 
one of dormant opposition, In Galilee Jesus avoids conflict, yet when he 
tests the temper of the people he finds it unchanged (Mark 8: 11), 
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{ 208. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1)* Relate the 
conversation between Jesus and his brothers. (2) What evidence 
is there that his brothers did not believe in Jesus? (3)* How 
does Jesus compare the importance of himself and them? (4)* 
Describe briefly the Feast of Tabernacles. (5)* What was the 
main subject of Jesus’ teaching at the feast? (6)* What argu- 
ment does he use to justify his right to do good on the sabbath 
day? (7) Should there ever have been any need for such an 
argument? (8)* Why did not the people believe Jesus was the 
Christ? (9) How does Jesus distinguish between himself and 
his enemies? (10)* Give the various arguments used by the 
Jews at this time in favor of and against the messiahship of Jesus. 
(11) Had there ever been a prophet from Galilee? 

(12)* What charge did the Jews bring against the trustworthi- 
ness of Jesus? (13)* On what grounds does Jesus defend his 
trustworthiness? (14)* What is the meaning of the warning of 
Jesus in John 8:21? (15) How does Jesus account for this 
failure to believe in him? (16)* What is the meaning of John 
8:28? (17)* In what sense is Jesus the light of the world? 

(18)* What, according to Jesus, is the effect of truth? (19)* 
What of sin? (20)* What works of Abraham can all men per- 
form? (21) What estimate does Jesus put on himself in John 
8:53-58? (22) What is the chief reason today why men do 
not appreciate Jesus? (23) In what respect is Jesus a deliv- 
erer? (24)* Collect the descriptions of Jesus given by himself 
in §§ 82, 84, 85, and give a brief interpretation of each. 


{| 209. Constructive Work.— The student should write chap. xx of 
his “ Life of Christ,” following the outline at the head of this chapter, 
and discussing especially the illuminating and the nang ey influ- 
ence of Jesus’ teaching. 

{| 210. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. ‘Ihe Feast of Tabernacles: its origin and celebration. 

EDERSHEIM, The Temple, chap. 14; Life and Times of Jesus, Vol. I, pp. 145-60. 

2. The relations of Jesus with his family. 


“211. Review Questions on the Galilean Ministry.— (1)* 
Into what three parts is the Galilean ministry divided? (Name 
the terminal events as given in the part titles.) (2)* Give the 
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chapters or the sections, or the chapters and the sections, of the 
first of the three periods. (3)* Of the second. (4)* Of the 
third. (5)* Name the events of the first period which are most 
important and characteristic. (6)* Of the second. (7)* Of 
the third. (8)* Describe Jesus’ situation at the beginning of 
the Galilean ministry as respects disciples, reputation, attitude 
of the people, attitude of the leaders of the people. (9)* Char- 
acterize by its salient features the first period of the Galilean 
ministry. (10)*Thesecond. (11)* Thethird. (12)* Describe 
Jesus’ situation at the end of the first period, at the end of the 
second, at the end of the third. (13)* What was the general 
result of the whole ministry in Galilee ? 


PART VII. 
THE PEREAN MINISTRY. 


FROM THE FINAL DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE UNTIL THE FINAL 
ARRIVAL AT JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE AND THE MISSION OF THE 


SEVENTY. 
§86. The final departure from Galilee. 
Matt. 19:1, 2. Mark 10:1. Luke 9 : 51-62. 


Matt. 8: [18] 19-22. 
§87. The mission of the Seventy. 
Matt. 11: 20-30. Luke ro : 1-24. 
§88. The good Samaritan. 
Luke ro : 25-37. 
§89. The visit to Martha and Mary. 
Luke ro : 38-42. 


“ 212. The Records of the Perean Ministry.— The Perean ministry, so- 
called, is bounded by the departure from Galilee recorded in Matt. 19:1; 
Mark 10:1, and Luke g:51 on the one side, and on the other by the arrival 
at Jerusalem, likewise recorded by all three (Matt. 21:1; Mark 11:1; Luke 
1g: 29), as well asin John 12:12. In length, however, the several records 
vary greatly. Mark’s account of events between the departure from Galilee 
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and the arrival at Jerusalem comprises but one chapter, the tenth. Matthew's 
follows Mark’s closely, adding some material, chiefly that of 20: 1-16. Luke’s 
record, on the other hand, covers ten chapters, from 9 : 51—19: 28, of which 
only 18 : 15-43 is parallel to Mark. A fraction of the remainder is paralleled 
in Matthew, but in the latter gospel is assigned, not to this period, but to the 
Galilean ministry and passion week. This whole portion of Luke has some- 
what the appearance of being a collection of events and teachings largely 
without reference to their order. Very probably, with the exception of the 
portions which are parallel to Mark, it constituted one of his documentary 
sources, introduced here entire. Though there is no better order in which to 
study these events than that in which Luke has given them, yet the student 
is scarcely warranted in laying any stress on the order of succession. The 
events from John’s gospel that fall in this period occur chiefly at Jerusalem, 
The arrangement of them with reference to the Luke events must be in large 
part conjectural. The only clue we possess, and this a very uncertain one, is 
the fact that Luke’s narrative suggests two arrivals at Jerusalem preceding 
the final one, and John likewise intimates the same. In the arrangement 
which we follow the three arrivals implied in Luke are made to tally with the 
three implied in John. Yet in view of the possibility that the order of John’s 
gospel is not as it stands chronological (¢f § 206), and a like uncertainty con- 
cerning this portion of Luke, it is possible to affirm confidently no more than 
that there was in all probability a considerable interval between the depar- 
ture from Galilee and the final arrival in Jerusalem, which was occupied by 
Jesus in the evangelization of the regions not yet reached, the instruction of 
the disciples, and controversy with the Jerusalem leaders. See also § 213. 
4 213. Notes on § 86, Luke 9 : 51-62. — Vs. 51, “that he should be 
received up”: leave the earth for heaven ; the corresponding verb is 
used in Mark 16:19; Acts 1:2, 11, 22 of the ascension. Luke looks 
beyond the death and resurrection to the ascension, or includes the 
former in the latter. ‘“Steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem” : 
set out with fixed purpose to go to the city where he knew that he must 
die (Matt. 16:21; 17:22, 23). Vs. 52, “avillage of the Samaritans ”’: 
evidently therefore it was his intention to make his journey, in part at 
least, through Samaria. Mark 10:1 says “cometh into the borders of 
Judea and beyond Jordan,” an expression which covers the whole 
period from the departure from Galilee till the arrival at Jerusalem, 
and distinguishes Judea from Perea (“ beyond Jordan”’). Matt. 19:1, 
omitting the “and” of Mark, limits the statement to the journey 
through Perea. Neither Matthew nor Mark mentions the Samaritan 
incident. Luke evidently has independent sources. ‘To make ready 
for him”: provide him a place of lodging, etc.; cf Mark 6:10; Jesus 
was evidently traveling with quite a company — a fact which leads us 
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to distinguish this journey from that of John 7:10. On vss. 53-56 
of. Mark 6:11; Matt. 10: 23. 

Vs. 58, ‘“‘the Son of man hath not where to lay his head”: a 
homeless wanderer, made so, however, not by absolute poverty, but by 
the necessities of his mission, a fact of which Jesus would be especially 
conscious at this moment, when he had left Galilee behind, and had 
been repulsed from a Samaritan village. Vs. 59, ‘‘Suffer me first to 
go and bury my father”: we naturally assume that the father was lying 
dead. But it may be that the man meant to ask permission to remain 
at home while his father lived, and only after his death to follow Jesus. 
What circumstances of the man’s state of mind or of Jesus’ plans jus- 
tified Jesus’ seemingly stern answer we cannot tell. The general 
meaning is in any case clear: the kingdom of heaven always has the 
first claim, and there are circumstances which render the duty of 
preaching the kingdom so imperative that not even the otherwise 
imperative duty of showing respect to one’s aged or deceased parents 
can stand in the way of such service. Lesser duties can be left to 
those who have heard no such voice of duty — those who are still spiri- 
tually dead. Vs. 61, “to bid farewell to them that are at my house”: 
to linger a little longer before taking the final step, the outcome of 
which would probably have been that his resolution to follow Jesus 
would have disappeared. To the first of the three disciples, who was in 
danger of taking impulsively a step the significance of which he had 
not considered, Jesus points out the cost and seriousness of disciple- 
ship; to the second, its paramount claims ; to the third, the danger of 
irresolution and the need of prompt decisive choice. 

Matthew also contains two of these three incidents, but places them 
in the midst of the Galilean ministry, as Jesus returns from the coun- 
try of the Gadarenes. This he doubtless did to bring them into the 
chapter which emphasizes the authority of Jesus. 

“| 214. Notes on § 87, Luke 10: 1-24.—Vs. 1, “seventy others 

. . two and two... . into every city and village whither he him- 
self was about tocome”’: This sentence makes it clear that Jesus planned 
a quite extensive evangelistic tour, intending himself to visit not less 
than thirty-five towns, probably many more. Where these towns were 
Luke does not say, other than that they were between Galilee and 
Jerusalem. Probably many, perhaps most, of them lay in Perea, as 
Matthew suggests, or in Judea and Perea, as Mark implies. This was 
the one territory inhabited by Jews in which Jesus had as yet done 
little or no work. Knowing that the end of his life is near, he plans 
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a tour which shall reach as fully as may be the one remaining district 
of Palestine. This event, therefore, gives character in large part to 
the whole period. 

On vs. 2 see 161. Vss. 3-12 are very similar in general purport 
to the instructions to the Twelve given in Mark 6: 8-11. See 4] 64 
and 4160, 161. The most notable peculiarity of this passage (taken 
up, however, by Matthew in his chap. 10) is the latter half of vs. 7, 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire,” on which compare 1 Cor. 9: 14 
with its context, and 1 Tim. 5: 18. 

Vss. 13-16 (parallel to Matt. 11 : 20-24), the woes upon the cities 
that did not receive him, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, illus- 
trate both how much of the activity of Jesus is not specially recorded 
in the gospels, and how supreme an emphasis he put upon the sig- 
nificance of the message which he brought. They who reject Jesus 
pronounce on themselves a doom than which there can be none more 
severe. 

Vs. 17, “and the seventy returned”: not necessarily or probably all 
at once, but in pairs from time to time. Vs. 18, “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fallen”: rather, beheld Satan. . . . fall; a highly figurative 
expression for his foresight of the overthrow of Satan’s dominion in 
the world. Vs. 20, “that your names are written in heaven”: 7. ¢., that 
you are the accepted children of God; this fundamental fact is far 
more than the possession of a particular form of power. 

Vs. 21, “didst hide these things from the wise and understanding” : 
these words must not be separated in thought from those which fol- 
low. The fact in which Jesus rejoices is that not wisdom and learn- 
ing are requisite for the reception of the gospel message, but only 
open-mindedness and childlike simplicity. Or it may be that Jesus’ 
thankfulness is based simply on the fact that it seemed good in God’s 
sight —a thing which he accepted in faith, though unable to understand 
it. Of. Matt. 13:52. Vs. 22, “all things have been delivered unto 
me of my Father,” etc.: a most notable saying of a kind common in 
the gospel of John, but rare in the other gospels, attested here by its 
presence in Matthew and Luke. It is an affirmation of the full author- 
ity of Jesus as the representative of the Father on earth, of the per- 
fect fellowship between the Son and the Father, and of the dependence 
of men upon the Son for knowledge of the Father. 

Vss. 23, 24 (found also, except for the introductory sentence, in 
Matt. 13: 16, 17) emphasize the peculiar privilege which the disciples 
enjoyed in having this revelation. 
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Matt. 11: 28-30 adds to the material common to both evangelists 
words which for centuries have brought peace to burdened hearts. 
When Jesus uttered them we have no certain means of knowing; but 
of how little consequence that is compared with the words them- 
selves! 

Note the mingling of the severe and gentle sides of Jesus’ character 
in this gospel. 

215. Notes on § 88, Luke 10: 25-37.— Vs. 25, “a... . lawyer”: 
ascribe. ‘‘Tempted him”: put him to the test, not necessarily mali- 
ciously. Vs. 28, “this do, and thou shalt live”: shalt inherit eternal 
life (see vs. 25). Vs. 30, “fell among robbers”: this road is still 
infested with robbers. Vs. 34, “pouring on them oil and wine”: the 
usual remedies then for such injuries. Vs. 35, “two pence”: two 
denarii (cf. | 167). The parable (for such it is in effect, even if the 
incident actually occurred as related) answers the question, Who is my 
neighbor, whom I am to love as myself? the answer being, in effect, 
that my neighbor is anyone whom it is in my power to help. Vs. 37, 
“Go thou and do likewise”: 7. ¢., if you would inherit eternal life, 
love your neighbor as yourself, count him as neighbor whom you can 
help, and show your love in readiness to help. He who does this shall 
inherit eternal life. This is the same standard that is set up in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and here as there it is the standard, not the 
power by which it is to be attained, that Jesus speaks of. 

{[ 216. Notes on § 89, Luke 10 : 38-42.—-Vs. 38, “a certain village”: 
cf. John 11:1. Vs. 39, “sat at the Lord’s feet”: as a pupil. Vs. 40, 
“cumbered,” etc.: distracted, drawn hither and thither with her efforts 
to entertain Jesus elaborately. Vs. 42, “but one thing is needful”: 
referring primarily to food, as is still more clear if the marginal 
reading of R. V., “but few things are needful or one,” is the correct 
one. ‘Mary hath chosen the good part”: a play on words, as if 
Jesus had said, ‘ Mary has chosen the best food, namely, to sit at my 
feet and be taught.” The words of Jesus are at once a gentle and 
courteous protest against his hostess’ making his stay in her house the 
occasion of elaborate entertainment of him—a thing which, though it 
sprang from the impulse of love, yet both deprived her of the benefit 
of his presence there and really dishonored him by assuming that he 
cared more for fine food than for the joy of imparting truth (cf John 
4:34). Only an over-literalness, which is false interpretation, can 
find in them the idea that Jesus objected to their providing or prepar- 
ing suitable food for themselves or him. 
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4217. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) In what 
gospel is there the fullest account of the Perean ministry, 
so-called? (2) What other gospels have some record of it? 
(3) Did all of the events of this period actually occur in Perea? 
If not, in what other regions? (4) Explain the meaning of 
Luke 9:51. (5) What does vs. 52 imply as to the route which 
Jesus had intended to pursue? (6) What spirit did the Samari- 
tans show, and what the disciples? (7) State Jesus’ answers to 
the three disciples that proposed to follow him. (8) Explain 
the meaning of each answer. 

(9) What does Luke 10:1 show as to Jesus’ plans of work 
at this period? (10) How much time would be required to 
carry out this plan? (11) What is the general intent of Jesus’ 
instructions to these disciples? (12) On what previous occa- 
sion had he given similar instructions? (13) For what does 
Jesus upbraid the cities in which he had labored? (14) What 
general principle is implied in his comparison of their guilt with 
that of Tyre and Sidon? (15) Suggest modern applications of 
that principle. (16) What principle is implied in Luke 10:16? 
(17) Explain Luke 10: 20 (cf Matt. 10:40; Mark 9:37). (18) 
What is the meaning of Luke 10:21? (19) Of Luke 10:22? 
(20) Of Matt. 11: 28-30? 

(21) What led Jesus to tell the story of the merciful Sama- 
ritan? (22) What did he intend to teach by it? (23) What 
other words or discourses of Jesus present substantially the 
same teaching ? 

(24) For what did Jesus reprove Martha when he visited her 
house? (25) What general principle underlies this reproof? 
(26) Wherein is Jesus’ example on this occasion an example to 
guests in general ? 


218. Constructive Work.— Write chap. xxi of your “ Life of Christ,” 
bringing out as clearly as you can what Jesus set out to accomplish in 
this period, explaining the significance of the mission of the Seventy, 
and discussing briefly the other events of the chapter. 

{{ 219. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. Did Jesus follow any systematic plan for the evangelization of 
the different parts of Palestine ? 
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2. The relation of the seventy disciples to Jesus as compared with 
that of the Twelve. 

3. A study of Matt. 11: 28-30. 

4. The applicability of Luke 10:23, 24 to the Christians of 
today. 


BIR EYYOB (THE WELL OF JOB) 
On the Jaffa road, between Ramleh and Jerusalem 


The Council of Seventy. 


“ BIBLE-STUDY SUNDAY,” SEPTEMBER o9. 


The call which appeared in the May issue of the BisLIcaL WoRLD 
for the special presentation before the churches of the need and oppor- 
tunity of Bible study on Sunday, September 9g, at the beginning of the 
school year, has received a cordial welcome and a hearty response. 
Many ministers of the various denominations have written that the 
plan is an excellent one, and that they will enter into it with energy. 
It seems probable now that on September 9g the subject of the right 
and sufficient study of the Bible, with its influence upon present-day 
Christian life, will be given special attention in several thousand 
churches throughout the United States and Canada. The good effect 
of this combined effort can hardly be measured or described. It will 
bring a large body of Christians face to face with questions like these : 
What can I do to increase and to improve my knowledge and under- 
standing of true religion? Ought I to be satisfied with the frag- 
mentary and imperfect knowledge of the Bible which I now have? If 
the Bible has been of supreme interest and importance to the past cen- 
turies, does it not deserve more careful, thorough, and systematic study 
than it commonly receives? Why is it that the history, literature, and 
ideas of the Romans and Greeks are so thoroughly taught in the secu- 
lar schools and colleges, while the history, literature, and ideas of the 
Hebrew people, which the centuries have shown to be of the highest 
worth to mankind, are left to the voluntary, scanty, and untrained 
instruction of the Sunday school ? If the Bible is the greatest book in 
the world, why is it so poorly taught? Do we not need professionally 
trained teachers of the Hebrew history, literature, and ideas to corre- 
spond to the specially equipped teachers of other departments of 
knowledge? Does the average minister himself know the Bible his- 
torically, or has he the qualifications for imparting his knowledge to 
others? Can the minister, unassisted, perform successfully the three 
important offices of preacher, pastor, and Bible teacher for the whole 
church? What is it about the Bible which has made it so influential in 
the past? Do these or other qualities make it similarly useful for the 
present and future? Is the chief interest in the Bible a historical or a 
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practical interest ? Can the practical significance of the Bible for the 
present day be rightly apprehended without a good knowledge of the 
historical origins, relations, and meanings of the many writings of 
which the Bible is composed? Ought I not to avail myself of every 
opportunity to learn the Bible well, working faithfully, systematically, 
and long, as I have done on other great subjects of education ? 

New resolves are apt to arise from the consideration of such ques- 
tions. It is only necessary to make thinking people see clearly the 
situation and the need, to start them earnestly and energetically toward 
the accomplishment of a better religious condition. It will therefore 
seem self-evident to every minister that he should present the subject 
of Bible study to his people as they arrange and enter upon their reli- 
gious activities for the coming season. We ask all to join in such a 
presentation on September g for the sake of the added impetus of united 
effort and the enthusiasm of codperation. And we should like to hear 
at once from all who are interested in this work, that the movement 
may be well organized and effective. Address the AMERICAN INSsTI- 
TUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, Hyde Park, Chicago, IIl. 

By way of suggestion we here present some themes which might 
be developed for the purpose of the “ Bible-Study Sunday” address. 
We should be glad, on inquiry, to recommend books upon the subjects 
indicated. It should be noted, however, that the address of Septem- 
ber 9 is only a preliminary matter, and that the essential thing is to 
follow up the address by a wise and vigorous prosecution of Bible study 
through the year, in as many ways, and with as many classes, as can be 
successfully conducted. 

1. THE ORIGIN OF THE BiBLE.—(1) The Bible is a collection of 
many different writings. (2) These writings come from many periods, 
through a thousand years or more. (3) They are the work of many 
authors, some of them unknown even by name. (4) Nearly all kinds! 
of literature are represented in the Bible: history, poetry, drama, theo- 
logical treatise, sermons, psalms, hymns, letters, etc. (5) A line of 
division, due to the unique personality of Jesus Christ, separates the 
Bible into two parts, the Old Testament and the New Testament; and 
the relation of the two parts is a matter for the most careful determina- 
tion. (6) The Bible is the record of the religious conceptions and 
experiences of the most religious people of history. (7) It therefore 
deserves our best study as a supreme exhibition of religious truth and 
practice, the standard set by Jesus Christ as recorded in the gospels 
becoming the standard of Christian belief and conduct. 
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2. THE BipLeE as A NATIONAL LITERATURE.—(1) The greatest 
nations of the past each created a literature, the choicest productions 
of which have been handed down to posterity. (2) The literature of 
Greece has taught the world philosophy, art, science, history, literary 
skill, and oratory. (3) The literature of Rome has taught the world 
law, government, history, oratory. (4) The literature of Palestine has 
taught the world religion, ethics, and democracy. (5) The Bible is a 
collection of the greatest writings of the Hebrew (later the Jewish) 
people; it is a national literature. (6) In this national collection may 
be found many kinds of literature ; each kind is to be interpreted in 
accordance with its own principles. (7) The several writings must be 
studied as to their origin, their historical significance, their purpose, 
and their relation to the other portions of the Bible collection. (8) 
They present a real unity because the underlying spirit of all is true 
religion and right conduct, as apprehended by the most spiritual race 
of antiquity. 

3. How THE BIBLE was TRANSMITTED TO Us.—(1) Many writers 
in many centuries produced the collection of books which we call the 
Bible. (2) These writers were the greatest and most influential men of 
the Hebrew people. (3) Their books dealt with the problems of reli- 
gion and ethics, which were of supreme interest to that nation, and 
were of the utmost importance to the entire world. (4) These writings 
of eminent Hebrews which contained the largest amount of religious 
truth and ethical ideal were carefully heeded, cherished, and trans- 
mitted to subsequent generations. (5) The literature of the Hebrew 
nation was large in quantity, and of remarkable quality; it has stood 
preéminent in the religious and ethical field above the creations and 
contributions of all other peoples. (6) Consequently these writings, 
collected together in the Bible, have been preserved from century to 
century, with great fidelity, and have come down to us better attested 
than any other literature of antiquity. (7) We therefore should spare 
no pains to acquaint ourselves thoroughly and accurately with so 
important a collection of writings. They are not magical formule, 
magically produced, but the record from many persons, in many ages, 
of the highest aspirations and noblest visions of religious and ethical 
truth. Therefore they have a surpassing value to us, who also aspire 
to the highest and noblest in thought and conduct. 

4. THE MODERN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE BiBLE.—(1) The Bible 
is today, as in the past it has been, the sacred book of the church ; it 
is revered by all Christians as unique and in a real sense divine, with a 
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message for all men in every age. (2) The great majority of Chris- 
tians content themselves with such knowledge of the Bible as they 
“pick up” in Sunday school, church, and occasional private reading ; 
that is, they do not really know the Bible—they only know some of 
the facts and teachings of the Bible. (3) The masses outside of eccle- 
siastical organizations generally look upon the Bible as a literature of 
the past which was good and useful for its time, and has played an 
important part in history, but which has become obsolete in the better 
knowledge of the present day. (4) The indifference of the masses to 
the Bible is probably in the main due to a lack of spiritual interest 
and aspiration ; eternal truth and divine ideals are pushed aside for 
the pleasures, ambitions, and ethical standards of the world. But it is 
also partly due to misconceptions of the Bible, which make people 
dislike and avoid it; such misconceptions should be removed. (5) The 
neglect of the Bible by professing Christians is mainly caused by a 
failure to realize how vital to the Christian life is a constant, deep, and 
systematic study of the Scriptures. Often Christians also have imper- 
fect ideas of the Bible, and how it is to be read and applied for prac- 
tical purposes. (6) The remedy for all false views and wrong uses of 
the Bible lies in a genuine and thorough historical study of the Bible. 
Men must learn that the Bible is a collection of many writings from 
many persons and many ages; that in order to understand any one of 
these writings one must know the historical circumstances out of which 
it grew, the literary methods of the time and the writer, and the con- 
temporaneous ideas and influences with reference to which the author 
presented his thought and experience. (7) We shall have a revival of 
interest in the Bible, and, in consequence, a new era of true religion, 
when men study the Bible as it deserves and requires. Religious edu- 
cation must become as serious and thorough a branch of learning as 
any secular knowledge. It devolves upon us who regard Christianity 
as the true knowledge and guide to life here and hereafter to secure 
for the Bible that recognition and influence which belong to it, by 
leading men to a thorough study and a true understanding of it. 

5. THE PracticaL VALUE OF THE BiBLE.—(1) The Bible is pre- 
eminently a practical book. The writings of which it is composed 
had as their primary aim to improve thought and conduct by an appeal 
to religion. (2) The history of the western world for over two thou- 
sand years testifies to the unique practical value of the Scriptures, as 
the several parts came into being in successive centuries. (3) In fact, 
the Bible owes its preservation, not to its literary excellencies, although 
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they are remarkable ; not to its narrative of Hebrew history, although 
a record of those events is extremely valuable; but to the exalted 
vision of religious and ethical truth and duty which it presents. (4) 
Mankind has always been in search of reality and practical good; the 
race is utilitarian ; the criterion of usefulness is the final test of value. 
Now, the Bible has met this test successfully in every generation. It 
has the qualities of being a permanent practical guide to men in all 
the essential features of life. (5) It is necessary, however, that men 
should learn how to make the right practical use of the Bible. Its 
message is religious and ethical; apart from this one aim it does not 
teach history or literature or natural science. It is not a handbook of 
general information or universal knowledge. It teaches only in the 
spiritual phases of life; it deals with man as an immortal soul, and 
points the way to his spiritual well-being. (6) The several portions 
of the Bible must be understood in their historical origins and rela- 
tions. The distinction between the Old Testament and the New Tes- 
tament must be clearly apprehended, the supreme religious truth and 
ethical ideal of Christianity being found in the New Testament, in the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ, and in the apostolic exposition of him. 
(7) The Bible is to be viewed and treated not as a lawbook of specific 
statutes and rules, the kind of thing which was superseded in the new 
dispensation. On the contrary, the gospel given by Jesus was a dis- 
pensation of essential truths and principles, by which each man is to 
shape his life. 

6. THE Best Meruops or BisLe Stupy.—(1) The Bible may be 
viewed and used in several ways: as a record of Hebrew history, as the 
collected literature of a nation, as a storehouse of theology, as a book 
of spiritual devotion, as a guide to religious thought and feeling, as a 
handbook of ethics. (2) The motive with which one approaches the 
Bible will determine the way in which one will study it. The method 
chosen must be adapted to the end sought. (3) The Bible, however, 
was written for a practical purpose. It contains history and literature 
and theology, not for their own sakes, but because through them prac- 
tical instruction can best be given for right living. And the Bible 
must therefore be studied from this point of view. (4) As an aid to 
religious devotion, as a guide to religious thought and feeling, as a 
handbook of ethics, the Bible has a permanent and universal signifi- 
cance, demanding the attention and the obedience of all men. (5) 
Yet to understand the Bible truly and to use it rightly for promoting 
the spiritual life, a thorough and correct historical study of the books 
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comprised in it is necessary. (6) The historical study of a book is the 
investigation of its authorship, the time and place of its composition, 
the circumstances out of which it grew, the purpose for which it was 
written, the contents of the book and their arrangement, the contem- 
poraneous ideas which the book was intended to influence, the origin 
of the ideas which it contains, the author’s manner of presentation in 
the light of the literary modes and customs of the times, the relation 
which this book sustained to other books of an earlier and of a later 
period, the interpretation and use made of the book in its own and 
subsequent centuries, the history of the transmission of the book to our 
own time. Each book of the Bible should be studied in this way. (7) 
Then topical study will be possible, such as the literary characteristics 
of Hebrew literature, the events of Hebrew history in the several 
periods of the national existence, the religious conceptions of the 
Hebrews in the several stages of their development, the growing ethi- 
cal ideal of the nation, the relation of Jesus Christ and his gospel to 
the old dispensation, the essential facts, truths, and teachings of the 
new dispensation, the growth of Christian thought and practice, the 
development of Christian organization, etc. (8) On the basis of this 
historical study a true understanding and right use of the Bible will be 
possible, whether one reads it for devotional purposes, founds upon it 
his theology, or draws from it the principles of individual and social 
ethics. (9) Such knowledge of the Bible is necessary to remove false 
and imperfect conceptions of Christianity, which hinder its proper 
growth and ultimate triumph. 
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The Religion of Israel to the Exile. By Kart Buppr. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xx+228. $1.50. 
These lectures are an attempt to give a solution of the problem of 
the historic origin and growth of Israel’s religion. They show much 
keenness of treatment. Few men, indeed, have a better right to speak 
on this subject than Professor Budde, whose work along varied Old 
Testament lines has revealed, not only an accomplished scholar, but 
also a touch of genius. He is, too, a man of real devoutness and a 
believer in a supernatural revelation of God, enshrined in the Hebrew 
Scriptures and in Jesus Christ. We wish, however, that this belief, 
probably felt somewhat out of place in a scientific discussion, had 
found more repeated expression in these lectures. 

Along with much that is now old and generally received by scholars 
holding modern critical views, Professor Budde has emphasized some 
new and striking points. He regards Yahweh as originally a Kenite 
storm or nature warrior deity whom Moses introduced to the children 
of Israel, and with whom they, having recognized him as their 
deliverer from Egypt, entered into covenant at Sinai. Yahweh, how- 
ever, was not at this time a God demanding primarily morality, but sim- 
ply a great and powerful deity of nature, worshiped with fear and dread. 
The knowledge of Yahweh’s demand for righteousness came through 
conscience awakened by reflection upon the cause of his pleasure or 
displeasure. 

The germ of this whole development took root at Sinai. Israel's religion 
became ethical because it was a religion of choice and not of nature, because 
it rested on a voluntary decision which established an ethical relation between 
the people and its God for all time. 

After the conquest Yahweh, the God of the desert and the nomad 
(with whom many other gods were worshiped ), supplanted the Canaan- 
ite Baalim, becoming thus the God of agriculture, and dwelling at the 
Canaanite shrines about which grew the patriarchal legends. In this 
process the Yahwism of the desert (represented in the notions of the 
Rechabites) was transformed, and prepared to become the religion of 
a civilized people and humanity. “ Baal-worship supplied what it 
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lacked.” Through the championship of early prophets, priests, and 
kings, delivering Israel from foreign foes and the Canaanites still resid- 
ing in the land, Yahweh became himself the Baal or the Lord of the 
land. His worship was then purified from the evil elements which it 
absorbed, by the contest, in the first instance, with the Syrian Baal who 
stood in with court luxury and oppression, while Yahweh represented 
the cause of simple life. Then inthe humiliation of Northern Israel, and 
at the same time the recognition of the almightiness of Yahweh, came 
the conception of the purpose of Israel’s choice and the demand of 
Yahweh for righteousness expressed by the prophets of the eighth 
century. This is the line of thought of the first four lectures. In the 
last two (there are six altogether), discussing the religion of Yahweh 
in Judah, a striking point is given in the notion that Manasseh’s idola- 
try was not meant to be hostile or irreverent toward Yahweh, but that 
the sun, moon, and stars were worshiped in the temple as Yahweh’s 
vassals, and thereby the conviction of Yahweh’s supremacy over the 
whole world and all its gods was sharpened by this pantheon subor- 
dinated to him. 

All such endeavors, as represented in these lectures, to trace the 
historic growth of Israel’s religion are praiseworthy and lead forward to 
its true solution, but they always involve such a one-sided selection of 
material for proof, and such preconceived views of biblical statements, 
that one is tempted again and again to say “mon liguet;” yet they 
may be in the line of exact truth. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, Epwarp L. Curtis. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Son of Man: Studies in His Life and Teachings. By 
Gross ALEXANDER, S.T.D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in Vanderbilt University. Nashville, Tenn.: Bar- 
bee & Smith, 1899. Pp. xvi+380. $1. 

Rev. J. J. Tigert, D.D., book editor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, who writes the introduction to this volume, speaks of 
it as “the first contribution to biblical theology emanating from our 
ministry or church, and a most noteworthy contribution.” The south- 
ern Methodists are to be congratulated, and it is sincerely to be wished 
that they may accept this valuation of the book by the official editor 
of their publications. It would be a profitable thing for the great 
mass of church members, north as well as south, to read a work like 
this, which is popular in its presentation of the facts, brief and sketchy; 
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yet scholarly and modern in its spirit and standpoint. The style also 
is readable and clear. 

Every year brings forth a number of books on the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus, mainly of a popularizing rather than of a scientific char- 
acter. Professor Alexander’s volume deserves a good place in the 
popular class. It is not a systematic treatment, either of the life or of 
the teaching of Jesus. The topics in the life which he presents are: 
the Conditions and the Beginnings, the Supernatural Birth, the Bap- 
tism, the Equipment of Jesus, the Test in the Desert, the Transfigura- 
tion, the Resurrection. The topics in the teaching are: the Kingdom 
of God, Conditions of Entering the Kingdom, the King, the Law, and 
the Kingdom, Jesus’ Doctrine of God the Father, the Daily Prayer of 
God’s Child, Jesus and the Old Testament, the Self-Consciousness of 
Jesus. 

The book is, therefore, much more complete for the teaching than 
for the life of Jesus, as the author touches upon but one point between 
the temptation and the resurrection. And the main interest is with 
the teaching, which makes the book valuable, because we have many 
popular writings upon the events of Jesus’ ministry, but few upon the 
great revealing message which he brought to the world. 

Professor Alexander has wisely followed the best recent New Testa- 
ment scholars, for he states that he is ‘‘ especially and deeply indebted ” 
to Keim, Weiss, Wendt, Bruce, and Schiirer, and the references through- 
out the pages show a close acquaintance with the writings of many 
others of the foremost scholars. The extensive quotations from many 
of these works, sometimes whole pages, and in the text itself rather 
than in footnotes, perhaps add to the value of the book, but detract 
much from its originality. 

One need not enter here into a detailed criticism of the author’s 
views upon the many problems which confront him in his work. For 
the most part the great events of Jesus’ life, and the great themes of 
his teaching, are presented with excellent scholarship, discrimination, 
and spiritual insight. That one might differ with him at many points 
of his interpretation only indicates that the problems concerning Jesus 
are still far from solution. But Professor Alexander proceeds accord- 
ing to the scientific principles of historical investigation, and is 
admirably —though not wholly—free from dogmatic and traditional 
preconceptions and limitations. One of the greatest religious needs 
of the present hour is for men—Christians no less than others— to 
get face to face with the historical Jesus as he appears in the gospels, 
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with the interpretations and accretions of the centuries removed. 
Every book which assists men to this primary knowledge of Jesus is 


peculiarly valuable, and the present volume is of that kind. 
Cc, W. ¥. 


The Covenant of Salt, as based on the Significance and Sym- 
bolism of Salt in Primitive Thought. By Henry Cray 
TRumBULL, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 
Pp. 184. $1.50. 

The study of customs and modes of thought is as important as a 
critical study of the words themselves. Dr. Trumbull writes with sur- 
prising freshness upon an old subject, largely because he has acquainted 
himself with actual usages, as well as with words. The latter, in com- 
mon speech and use, lose much of their vividness and even meaning 
by being separated in space, time, and mind from the thing originally 
described. Having revived our appreciation of covenants, of blood 
and of the threshold, he now tells of salt as the seal of union between 
God and man. This most common of all substances, which the spec- 
troscope shows to be almost omnipresent, stands to the oriental mind 
as the representative of life, even as blood does. Salt vivifies vege- 
table matter, enriching it with a soul like that belonging to animal 
meat. In the case of flesh it preserves what is, for the eater at least, 
its life. Those peoples who do not put salt on their meat, drink, eat, 
or preserve the blood of the animal slain. The practical identity of 
salt and blood, as both representative of life, is shown by Dr. Trum- 
bull with marvelously rich illustration out of the vast stores of his 
reading. He has set forth attractively what the Scriptures, the custom 
of living men, and the traditions and folk-lore of many nations have to 
tell of the covenant of salt. Who that has upset the salt cellar has not 
been obliged, under social coercion or with merriment, to throw some 
of the spilled salt in the fire, “lest there be a quarrel” ? We have 
seen this custom in places as far apart as Fukui and Philadelphia. 
Under a household habit lies a truth profoundly discerned and still 
vital to the oriental. Dr. Trumbull’s pithy chapters could be easily 
enlarged from the habits of life in the countries bordering on the 
Pacific, where fixed rules about the buying and use of salt and the 
undesirability of spilling it are in vogue. 

Although the word “covenant” appears more than two hundred 
and fifty times in the Old Testament, there are but three places where 
‘the covenant of salt” is spoken of (Numb. 18:19 ; 2 Chron. 13:5; 
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Lev. 2:13), all the cases being of peculiar and sacred significance and 
each unique. ‘The covenant of salt implies an unchangeableness to 
a degree unknown to men except in a covenant of blood as a covenant 
of very life.” The use of salt in sacrifices, exorcism, divination, and 
hospitality is illustrated with many references to literature and social 
customs. Symbolizing blood and life, it represents the supreme gift 
from the Supreme Giver. In showing this, the author sets forth a 
host of facts in a fascinating way, crowning his work with a noble 
chapter on the Ten Commandments as a covenant of love. He must 
be a dull preacher who cannot get one or more very helpful and 
illuminating sermons out of this book. W. E. GrirFis. 
ITHaca, N. Y. 


The Trial of Jesus Christ: A Legal Monograph. By A. TayLor 
Innes. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899. Pp. 123. $1. 

Special treatises upon certain aspects of the life of Christ are 
especially valuable when written by men who are professionally inter- 
ested in the phase which theyconsider. The present volume is a capi- 
tal illustration of such a book. Its author is a lawyer, and he treats the 
trial of Jesus from the legal point of view. The general plan of his 
work is to separate the trial of Jesus into two parts—the Jewish and 
the Roman. Under the former he considers the question of the 
appearance before the high priest, claiming that this is nothing but a 
preliminary and altogether illegal examination. The distinctions made 
between civil and criminal trials are well drawn, and the author seems 
to have considerable knowledge of the Talmud. But in this particular 
he does not claim to be an expert. His conclusion on the question of 
Hebrew law is this: ‘‘ That a process begun, continued, and apparently 
finished, in the course of one night ; commencing with witnesses against 
the accused who were sought for by the judges, but whose evidence was 
not sustained even by them; continued by interrogatories which 
Hebrew law does not sanction, and ending with a demand for con- 
fession which its doctors expressly forbid ; all followed, twenty-four 
hours too soon, by a sentence which described a claim to be the Ful- 
filler of the hopes of Israel as blasphemy—that such a process had 
neither the form nor the fairness of a judicial trial.” 

In his account of the Roman trial Mr. Innes is especially at home, 
for Roman law is far more intelligible to an English lawyer than is the 
Jewish. There are some capital pieces of interpretative insight in this 
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passage, particularly as regards the bearing of Jesus’ answers to Pilate. 
In addition, his distinction between Pilate the judge and Pilate the 
administrator is also helpful. His final conclusion that, although 
Jesus was not legally condemned in a technical way, his “claim was 
utterly inconsistent with the claim of the state which Cesar represented,” 
would require some consideration before acceptance as in any way a 
justification of the execution of Jesus. The summary of the book’s 
position is this: ‘‘Jesus died because in the ecclesiastical council he 
claimed to be the Son of God and the Messiah of Israel, and because 
before the world-wide tribunal he claimed to be Christ a King.” 
Taken as a whole, the book is helpful and valuable. It is to be 
regretted only that the author was not more acquainted with the 
‘methods of criticism, in order that he might have had its aid in the 
combination of the variant accounts of Jesus’ trial. Perhaps with its 
aid he would have found less difficulty in the inconsistencies arising 
from the two accounts of the appearance of Jesus before Annas and 
Caiaphas. Ss. M. 


One Year of Sunday-School Lessons for Young Children. A Manual 
for Teachers and Parents. By FLorence U. PALMER. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. xvi+ 226. $1. 

A fundamentally better way of teaching religious and ethical ideas to 
children, by means of the Bible, is one of the certainties of the near 
future. Many wise Sunday-school workers are thinking and experi- 
menting along this line. The newly acquired knowledge as to the 
mental status and conditions of growth in the child, and the successful 
experience of the kindergarten method with children, have shown that 
previous methods of Sunday-school instruction have been poorly adapted 
to the work which they sought to accomplish. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to determine at once what the new kind of teaching should be. 
It must be based upon the sound educational principles which have 
been learned for secular instruction ; but the application of these educa- 
tional principles to religious and ethical instruction must be made with 
great care. Let those who feel qualified and inspired to attempt a solu- 
tion of this difficult problem do so; only by the ideas and the experi- 
ments of many can the right methods be worked out. 

We therefore extend a cordial welcome to Miss Palmer’s book, 
which is now before the public. She has presented us with a series of 
fifty-three lessons “selected, arranged, and adapted for the use of the 
youngest classes.” The three ideas which underlie the book are correct: 
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(1) One fundamental ethical or religious truth should be taught the 
children at a time, and only one; this truth must be one which touches 
the daily life of the child, such as kindness, obedience, service, good 
cheer, loving care, the sabbath. (2) This one truth is to be taught bya 
text from the Bible which the child can learn; by a story to illustrate 
it, the story being told from a point of view which will bring it within 
the child’s realm of thought and of action; by means of a picture, if a 
good one can be found which illustrates the truth; and by means of 
a song which will teach the truth musically. (3) The same ethical or 
religious truth, having an immediate practical relation to the child’s 
thought and life, is to be made the theme for successive instruction, so 
that numerous texts, stories, pictures, and songs may present and 
enforce the truth in a variety of ways. 

This method has been skilfully worked out in this book, by one 
who is an experienced kindergartner. The truths to be taught are 
selected; the several studies on each truth are arranged; the texts, 
stories, pictures, and songs are given ; and the whole order of the study, 
its point of approach, its inculcation and its applications of the truth, 
are clearly indicated. The work of course is as useful in the home as 
in the Sunday school. 

It is greatly to be desired that those who feel competent and will- 
ing to leave traditional methods in order to find some better way of 
teaching the children should make a faithful trial of the method here 
presented, which is founded on right educational principles, has in 
general the right idea of how the Bible is to be used with children, and 
presents a practical scheme of instruction which can be used success- 
fully by those who recognize clearly the errors and inadequacy of the 
current systems. 

This book by Miss Florence Palmer, and the Kindergarten Sunday 
School by Miss Frederica Beard (Pilgrim Press, Boston), are well 
adapted to lead the way into this better land for the children. 

C. W. V. 


Two Years in Palestine and Syria. By Marcaxet Tuomas. 
With 16 Illustrations reproduced in Colors in facsimile of 
the Original Paintings by the Author. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xiv-+ 343. $5. 


This sumptuously printed book, with large type, fine paper, and 
beautiful colored pictures of Palestine scenes, is unusually attractive. 
The author is at the same time the artist, and what she has written is 
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the result of a long, well-employed visit to the Holy Land, with note- 
book and sketching material judiciously and skilfully used. She had 
already traveled in other countries and written of them, and her expe- 
rience has fitted her to discover and to describe the right things. 

Mrs. Thomas does not claim a special training in the history and 
archeology of Palestine, and she has not attempted to deal with the 
more scholastic matters and the controverted problems of that land. 
Her purpose was rather to see the customs and the people as they now 
are, and to portray them vividly in words and colors for the sake of 
those who cannot themselves take the long journey to the eastern 
Mediterranean coast. Her account, therefore, is easy and delightful 
reading, and the illustrations add greatly to the narrative. In only a 
few cases has she given Scripture references, but one who is familiar with 
the Bible will get much light from her descriptions of the unchanged 
oriental customs. 

The story of Palestine has been frequently told by many travelers 
and scholars in the last two generations; but the past ten years have 
witnessed a procession of photographers and painters who have taken 
almost unnumbered pictures of all the ancient sites and present-day 
scenes in the Holy Land. Tissot’s great collection of water-colors and 
pen sketches are well known to all, and Mr. C. K. Linson’s pictures, 
now accompanying Dr. John Watson’s “Life of the Master” in 
McClure’s Magazine, are also very fine. Mrs. Thomas has added only 
a few pictures to the whole number, but these few are choice ones. 
And she has described in detail some of the most striking customs of 
Palestine, for example, the religious ceremony known as the Greek 
Miracle of the Holy Fire at Easter, which takes place annually in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The Greek priests admit 
to educated inquirers that there is no miracle about it, and that they do 
not intend to deceive in the matter, but that they have to keep up this 
old custom for the sake of the lower classes who believe it to be miracu- 
lous, and regard it as one of the greatest manifestations of God given 
to them. The great crowd who witness the ceremony are so excited 
and violent that many persons are injured, and often some are killed, 


at its observance. 
C. W. V. 
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BOOKS. 

WEIR, T. H. A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1900. Pp. 164. 6s. 

The author is assistant in oriental languages in the University of Glasgow. He 
has given us a scholarly account of the evidence available for tracing the transmission 
of the Old Testament text. The book is a useful one for purposes of reading and 
elementary instruction. Comparatively few Bible students understand the facts 
concerning the handing down of the text of the Bible, but it is a subject of much 
interest, with practical bearings. 

BuDDE, KARL. Der Kanon des Alten Testaments. Giessen: Ricker, 1900. 
Pp. 80. M. 1.20. 

GRUNEISEN, CARL. Der Ahnenkultus und ‘die Urreligion Israels. Halle: 
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mentar zum Alten Testament. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Ig00. Pp. 302. M. 6. 

MITCHELL, H. G. Amos: An Essay in Exegesis. Revised edition. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. Pp. 211. $1.50. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1893, and the present second edition is 
a reprint of the former work, with some minor modifications. The author has changed 
his view in respect to the date of Joel and Obadiah, placing them now at a late period 
in the Jewish history. Some additional notes have been added in an appendix at the 
close. The volume is an excellent handbook to the study of the prophecy of Amos, 
and in this new edition should reach a large number of Bible students. 

GUNKEL, HERMANN. Der Prophet Esra. IV. Esra, iibersetzt. Tiibingen : 
Mohr, 1900. Pp. too. M. 2. 

Goopwin, E. B. The Poetry of Israel. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity Bulletin, 1900. Pp. 49. $0.50. 
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GALL, FREIHERR V. Die Herrlichkeit Gottes: Eine biblisch-theologische 
Untersuchung ausgedehnt iiber das Alte Testament, die Targume, 
Apokryphen, Apokalypsen, und das Neue Testament. Giessen: Ricker, 
1900. Pp. 109. M. 3. 

ARTICLES. 

SxipwitH, G. H. The Origins of the Religion of Israel. Jewish Quarterly 

Review, April, 1900. 

PRASEK, J. V. On the Question of the Exodus, IV. LExfository Times, June, 
1900, pp. 400-403. 

BLACK, ARMSTRONG. Joseph: an Ethical and Biblical Study. 5. ‘The 
Life within Bars.” Gen. 39:20—40:23. Exfositor, June, 1900, pp. 
444-59. 

We cu, A. C. Review of Kittel’s “Die Biicher der Kénige.” Critical 
Review, May, 1900, pp. 220-26. 

LarpLaw, A. S, The Priest and the Pilgrim. Ps. 84:4, 5 (Cheyne’s version). 
Expository Times, May, 1900, pp. 345-7. 

MaRGOLIouTH, D. S. Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation: The 
Unity of Isaiah, LZxfositor, May, 1900, pp. 321-46. 

The writer refuses to join with the great majority of Old Testament scholars in 
finding evidence for more than one author in the book of Isaiah. For this refusal he 
gives eight reasons: (1) The external evidence, so far as it can be traced, is unani- 
mously in favor of its unity; and, since the second part of Isaiah has enjoyed excep- 
tional popularity, it is improbable that the name of the author would have been 
forgotten within two hundred years of the time when he wrote, and his work merged 
in that of a much earlier writer. (2) The theory which bisects Isaiah leads by a logical 
necessity to further and further dissection, and so to results which are absurd. (3) The 
geography of chaps. 40-66 is earlier than the geography of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
and a geographical notice in the last chapter of Isaiah was mistaken by Jeremiah. 
(4) The idolatrous practices rebuked by the second Isaiah are pre-exilian rites, such as 
we cannot, without anachronism, attribute to the Israelites either during or after the 
exile. They can only be explained as relics of a very primitive fetish-worship, con- 
nected with particular localities. (5) Other crimes rebuked by the second Isaiah are 
identical with crimes rebuked by the first Isaiah, and are of a sort which imply the 
existence of an independent community long established on the soil. (6) The second 
Isaiah gives us some personal details which enable us to identify him with the prophet 
of chap. 6; and, what is more important, tells us the name borne by the prophet 
before he took the name Isaiah. (7) The second Isaiah employs words only known 
otherwise to the first Isaiah, of which the meaning was lost by Jeremiah’s time. . (8) 
The second Isaiah shows himself otherwise possessed of a scientific and technical 
vocabulary which the first Isaiah only shares with him. 


BEER, GEORG. Review of recent literature on “ Die kleineren Hagiographen.” 
Theologische Rundschau, May, 1900, pp. 181-7. 

AspoTT, LYMAN. The Ancient Hebrew People: their Life and Literature. 
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*CaARY, GEORGE L. The Synoptic Gospels. Jnternational Handbooks to the 
New Testament. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1g00. Pp. 409. 
$2, net. 

BALJon, J. M.S. Commentaar op het Evangelie van Mattheus. Groningen: 
Wolters, 1900. Pp. 435. $4.50. 

*WeENDT, H. H. Das Johannesevangelium. Eine Untersuchung seiner 
Entstehung und seines geschichtlichen Wertes. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. 239. M. 6. 


WEISS, JOHANNES. Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes. Zweite, vdllig 
neubearbeitete Auflage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Igoo. 
Pp. 214. M. 5. 

GILBERT, G. H. The Student’s Life of Jesus. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 418. $1.25. 

We are glad to welcome this valuable handbook to the life of Christ in a third 

edition, after being four years in use. The work has been improved by the rewriting 

of aconsiderable part of it, and by the addition of an index of passages from the 

gospels. The place of the introduction to the gospels has been changed to the closing 

portion of the book, and the number of pages has been somewhat increased. 

BIRD, ROBERT. Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. Second edition, illustrated. 
London: Nelson, 1899. Pp. 612. 6s. 


Pott, AuGust. Der abendlandische Text der Apostelgeschichte und die 
Wir-Quelle. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. Pp. 88. M. 3. 

GorE, CHARLES. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; a Practical Exposition 
of Romans 9-16. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 241. 
$1.50. 

This is the second part of the treatment of the epistle to the Romans, the first 
part of which was published last year. It aims to give a brief and popular interpreta- 
tion of the main ideas and current of thought in this consummate epistle of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles. Dr. Gore has in many books manifested a special skill in 
such work as this, and the book can be heartily commended to the more careful stu- 
dent of the Bible. 
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HeErnricl, C. F.G. Der zweite Brief an die Korinther. Meyer Kommentar. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. 463. M. 6.20. 
*DRUMMOND, JAMES. The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans and Philippians. J#ternational Hand- 
books to the New Testament. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. 
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Bonus, ALBERT. Matt.6: 1, Righteousness and Almsgiving. LZ xfository 
Times, May, 1900, pp. 379-81. 

MacGRreGor, W.M. Christ’s Three Judges: 1.Caiaphas. Matt. 26 : 57-66. 
Expositor, June, 1900, pp. 407-14. 

STEWART, G. W. _Jiilicher on the Nature and Purpose of the Parables, III, 
Expositor, June, 1900, pp. 461-72. 

In the three articles of which this is the last, Mr. Stewart has presented the 
chief ideas of Jiilicher’s great work on the parables of Jesus. He agrees with Jiilicher 
that the synoptic gospels (Matt. 13: 10-15 and parallels) misrepresent Jesus in setting 
forth that he used parables to obscure the truth from the multitude. If there is one 
teacher, he says, of whom we can affirm with certainty that his aim was not to con- 
ceal the truth from his hearers, lest they should be converted and receive forgiveness, 
that teacher is Jesus Christ. And if there is one form of instruction of which we can 
affirm with certainty that its tendency is not to obscure, but to make clear so that even 
a child may understand, that form is the parable. 

Gwitiiam, G. H. Interpretation of Messianic Prophecy, John 19: 37. 
Expository Times, June, 1900, pp. 392-8. 

Peasopy, F.G. The Teaching of Jesus concerning the Rich. Mew World, 
June, 1900, pp. 323-46. 

No single social type monopolized the sympathy or acceptance of Jesus. What- 
ever may be gladly admitted concerning the special tenderness of his teaching when 
he speaks of the poor, there is certainly no ground for believing that Jesus proposed 
to array the poor against the rich, or set the one social class on his right hand and the 
other on his left. The fact is that his teaching moved in a world of thought and desire 
where such distinctions became unimportant and a profounder principle of classifica- 
tion was applied. His categories of social judgment are not those of wealth and poverty. 
His thought is directed toward the fulfilment of the kingdom of God, and whatever 
human character he discovers which seems contributory to that ideal he spontaneously 
and often abruptly accepts; whatever circumstances, on the other hand, appear to 
hinder that great consummation must be, according to his teaching, at any sacrifice 
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escaped or overcome. This elevation of the mind of Jesus above the reign of social 
differences is further indicated when one considers his relation to that view of poverty 
and wealth which was current among his own people and in his own time. Into that 
social environment, a world of embittered poverty and cultivated hate, with no solution 
at its command for the paradox of poverty and piety, there enters the new compre- 
hensiveness of the teaching of Jesus. Prosperity, he preaches, is no sign of divine 
acceptance; on the contrary, it is one of the most threatening obstructions which con- 
front the spiritual life. The desire of the nation, therefore, should be turned altogether 
away from the thought of wealth as a sign of piety, or of poverty as a sign of divine 
disfavor. 

Out of his fragmentary utterances and occasional parables there issues a teaching 
quite as radical in its character and quite as searching in its demands as any modern 
arraignment of wealth, but with a touch of wisdom and a balance of judgment which 
make it a teaching, not for a special age or class, but for all conditions and all times. 
He does not present a scheme of economic rearrangement: he issues a summons to 
the kingdom. He confronts a man, not with the problem of his commercial rights, but 
with the problem of his own soul. To many a man ensnared in the complex and 
intense conditions of modern life, to many a man and woman tempted almost beyond 
their strength by their self-indulgence, narrow interest, and practical materialism, the 
message of Jesus comes with convincing force. Such persons know well that it is 
hard for those who have riches to enter into the kingdom of God. They know that to 
maintain religious ideals, genuine simplicity, and breadth of sympathy among the 
exotic and artificial circumstances of a prosperous life is one of the most difficult of 
modern undertakings. Jesus perceived with perfect distinctness that the most immedi- 
ate and insidious peril to the Christian life comes from the love of money, which 
fosters vulgarity, ostentation, envy, ambition, self-conceit, material standards of hap- 
piness—the qualities which make people unspiritual, unteachable, unresponsive to 
the light. The issue is therefore undisguised. No man can serve two masters. 
The service of the kingdom demands the whole of a man, his possessions as well as 
his mind and heart. Wealth is a trust, to be used only for the promotion of human 
well-being, for the building up of the kingdom of God. 

Forrest, D. W. Did Jesus Pray with His Disciples? LExfostitory Times, 
May, 1900, pp. 352-7. 

Peyton, W. W. The Crucifixion as an Evolutionary Force. Contemporary 
Review, April, May, 1900, pp. 491-505, 701-15. 

HOMMEL, Fritz. The Apocalyptic Origin of the Expression “Son of Man.” 
Expository Times, May, 1900, pp. 341-5. 

Professor Hommel thinks that the title “Son of Man,” chosen and used by Jesus 
of himself, is of Babylonian origin. He agrees with Gunkel (Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, 1899, pp. 581-611) in holding that the Aramaic term dar-ndsha, 
of which 6 ulds rod dv@pwrov is the Greek equivalent, uniformly meant the Messiah, being 
one of the technical apocalyptic terms which are still in many ways obscure to us. 
Apocalyptic had, in any case prior to Daniel, chap. 7, terms for the Messiah such as “one 
like a man,” “one with the form or the appearance of a man.”” When, accordingly, 
the apocalyptic writers spoke further of this heavenly figure, they naturally said quite 
briefly “¢he Man” (Aramaic, dar-nasha), because the supra-earthly figure of that “man” 
was in the mind of everyone acquainted with the subject. If then the pre-Christian 
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gnosticism and apocalyptic, of which the Jews were so fond, and which were so widely 
diffused, went in search of extra-Jewish and at the same time primeval sacred 
elements to supplement or perfect their systems, were it even merely by way of sup- 
port to the current pictures of the Messiah, they could certainly have discovered no 
field more fruitful than the Babylonian mythology. In particular, the divine-human 
figure of Ea’s son, Adapa-Marduk, the 2i7-amil#ti, offered a rich store of allied con- 
ceptions. Was there not here, on the part of the heathen world from the time of 

Abraham downward, an unconscious anticipation of Him who was yet to bring 

redemption and true peace to sinful man? And so even our Savior did not disdain 

to apply to himself by preference the title which had been borrowed from Babylonia 
by the circles referred to above, and stamped by them upon the expected Messiah — 

“seed of mankind,” or “Son of Man.” Thereby he took the vessel of Babylonian 

mythology, otherwise so unclean, and hallowed it forever in this matter where its 

searches had led to a presentiment of the truly divine. 

MELTZER, H. Die Verwertung der neueren Leben-Jesu Forschung im 
Religionsunterricht. Protestantische Monatshefte, April, 1900, pp. 
143-58. 

ALLEN, W.C. The Original Language of the Gospel according to St. Mark. 
Expositor, June, 1900, pp. 436-43. 

This able and useful exhibition of the Aramaisms in the gospel of Mark 
deserves careful consideration. Mr. Allen thinks this evidence indicates an Aramaic 
original for the second gospel; he does not claim that such an original is here proved, 
but that the phenomena justify a reconsideration of the question by the best linguistic 
scholars. It has been customary to explain the Aramaisms as the work of a bilingual 
Jew, but the author thinks this explanation inadequate. If the gospel of Mark is a 
translation from an Aramaic original, then Mr. Allen thinks it would have to be 
assigned to a year before 60 A. D., and could hardly have been written at Rome. 
Such an original also would affect current views on the synoptic problem. 

ALLEN, W.C. Did St. Matthew and St. Luke Use the Logia? Zxfository 
Times, June, 1900, pp. 424-6. 

The fact that our first three gospels often agree in phraseology, even in very 
minute points, is a curious literary phenomenon, and no doubt argues ultimate identity 
of source. But it is very doubtful whether anything definite could be decided upon 
this ground alone as to the relative dependence of our gospels. If Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke agree in language, any two of them may have borrowed from the third, or 
all three from a common source. The hypothesis that Matthew and Luke used in 
common a second Greek source besides the gospel of Mark is generally supported by 
the argument that they have a good deal of common matter not found in the second 
gospel, and that they often agree in language. This argument is meager and incon- 
clusive. The oral-tradition theory is in ill-repute among a large school of New 
Testament critics; and with good reason, when attempts are made to solve the whole 
synoptic problem by means of it. But Mr. Allen thinks much might be said for it as 
an explanation, not only of matter peculiar to a single gospel, but as the source of 
much that Matthew and Luke record in common. Nothing is more probable than that 
sayings of Christ should be preserved in the oral teaching in a fixed form — fixed in 
the sense that any well-instructed member of the Christian Society would probably be 
able to repeat them in a form which, with slight variations, was familiar to everybody. 
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The gospels are church writings, books of a society, the literature, not of a nation, but 
of asect. From the first days repetition of the acts and words of Christ must have 
formed part of every Christian assembly for worship. If we suppose that Matthew 
and Luke were written after the year 70 A. D., let us try to imagine the numberless 
occasions upon which the sayings of Christ with which we are now concerned must 
have been repeated by the Christian evangelists. If Matthew and Luke record such 
sayings in words which are often the same, it is little to be wondered at. 


SCHECHTER, S. Some Rabbinic Parallels to the New Testament. /ewish 
Quarterly Review, April, 1900. 

Lewis, AGNES S. The Earlier Home of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. Zxosztor, 
June, 1900, pp. 415-21. 

From the colophon to the upper writing of the Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest of the 
gospels it has just been learned that the writer of the “Select Narratives,” who wrote 
in 697 or 777 A. D., lived at Antioch of Syria at the time. It is therefore probable that 
this palimpsest codex of the gospels was put into its present form in Antioch. The reason 
why a manuscript of the gospels could be overwritten with biographies of women 
saints was probably that its text was in some way superseded. If this Sinaitic Syriac 
codex presents a text earlier than that of the Peshitta Syriac, then it was probably 
looked upon as obsolete when the Peshitta version had been authoritatively adopted 
by the Syrian church. That the palimpsest manuscript should later have been carried 
to St. Catherine’s at Sinai is not at all strange. 

DENNEY, JAMES. Review of Bartlet’s “Apostolic Age: its Life, Doctrine, 
Worship, and Polity.” Critical Review, May, 1900, pp. 253-9. 

CarRR, ARTHUR. The First Act of the Apostles —the Election of Matthias. 
Expositor, May, 1900, pp. 388-98. 

NESTLE, EBERHARD. Acts 17:22, Expository Times, May, 
1900, p. 378. 

Against the widely held interpretation that this term is used by Paul as a compli- 
ment to his hearers, whereby he would win their sympathy, Professor Nestle recurs to 
the old opinion that Paul intended to censure his hearers, thoughin a mild form. The 
general use of the term is in the bad sense, and this must have been especially true 
with the Jew, for daluoves and dacuéma are evil spirits 1 Cor. 10:20 f.). Philo uses 
the term dedacuovrla, but in a sense opposed to edoéBera. Paul therefore speaks of the 
Greeks as wishing to revere or worship God, but as being on the way to superstition. 
REID, JOHN. The Missionary Methods of the Apostles. 4. The Evangel- 

izing Agents; 5. Practical Methods in Evangelization. Exfosttory 
Times, May, June, 1900, pp. 360-64, 411-14. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of preachers who were active in spreading 
the gospel during the apostolic age. They were many, even at the beginning. The 
total activity must have been very great. The gospel was a new thing. It pro- 
foundly affected the Jewish people. The enthusiasm of preachers and converts must 
have led to earnest and continuous toil in publishing what they felt to be “good 
tidings of great joy.” It is evident that a very large number of agents were under 
the superintendence of the apostle Paul. It is perhaps not too much to say that the 
knowledge of the gospel was more widely extended by unnamed believers working in 
the home, by the way, and in the circle of their friends, than by the public activity of 
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the workers whose names we know. With reference to the methods which they used 
in evangelization, we see (1) that their energies were directed to great strategic posi- 
tions, which became centers of an ever-widening process of evangelization; (2) that 
they addressed themselves first to those who were most likely to receive their mes- 
sage —the Jews, then the proselytes and devout gentiles who worshiped in the syna- 
gogues. There are evidences of vast and well-ordered plans in the operations of the 
apostolic missionaries. 

FINDLAY,G.G. The Letter of the Corinthian Church to St. Paul. Zxfosz- 

tor, June, 1900, pp. 401-7. 

Professor Findlay endeavors to reconstruct the letter which the Corinthian Chris- 
tians wrote to Paul (1 Cor. 7:1), deriving the ideas, and to some extent the language, 
from Paul’s letter in reply. The effort, though it cannot be supposed to have suc- 
ceeded in restoring the letter in any proper sense, has a value in making more real to 
us the actual situation in Corinth and Paul’s handling of it. He characterizes the 
epistle from Corinth as somewhat prolix and studied in style, coming from a church 
which rated itself high in ‘‘ word and knowledge ;” it was self-complacent and high- 
sounding, not to say pretentious, in its religious tone, and made strong declarations of 
fidelity; it glossed over the quarrels of the church factions and ignored the criminal 
case brought into view in chap. 5 of First Corinthians, for of both these matters Paul 
hears from other sources; while it put forward a series of debatable questions for the 
apostle’s solution which indicated great activity of mind and an earnest desire to have 
the relations of the church with heathen society put upon a settled and tolerable 
footing. 

Ramsay, W.M. St. Paul on Marriage. Zxfositor, May, 1900, pp. 380-87. 

We have here presented a striking attempt — how successful remains to be deter- 
mined — to reverse the interpretation commonly put upon the seventh chapter of First 
Corinthians. Paul’s language there seems to be as explicit and clear as words can 
be: he exalts celibacy as the ideal state and regards marriage as a concession to the 
lower nature, for reasons which he indicates. But Professor Ramsay, by assuming a 
special attitude toward marriage on the part of the Corinthians who asked Paul’s 
advice on the subject, supposes an entirely different position on the apostle’s part. 
They would make marriage universal in order to remove the social errors and vices of 
the day; Paul thinks marriage better than celibacy, but will not enjoin it upon all. 
Immorality can be avoided in either case, and Christian liberty is to be maintained. 
Paui then refers to his own case. Professor Ramsay thinks he was married, but that 
was not what he referred to; he was urging them to live a life as entirely devoted as 
his own was to the divine purpose, whereby they would inevitably turn from immorality. 
No one, he says, who has any real sympathy with Paul’s spirit can imagine him 
expressing, even in the most abstract fashion, the wish that there could or should be 
one universal rule—no marriage. The discussion of Professor Ramsay’s hypothesis 
will be interesting. 

PREUSCHEN, ERWIN. Das Ratselwort im Spiegel, 1 Cor. 13:12. Zettschrift 
Siir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, May, 1900, pp. 180-81. 

MULLER, K. F. Des Apostels Paulus Brief an die Philipper iibersetzt und 
erklart. Freiburg: Herder, 1900. Pp. 348. M. 7. 

Karo, GOTTWALT. Versuch iiber Jacobus 2:18. Pvrotestantische Monats- 
hefte, April, 1900, pp. 159, 160. 
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RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


KENyoN, F.G. The Palzography of Greek Papyri. With twenty facsimiles 
and a table of alphabets. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899. Pp. 160. $3. 
This is an exceedingly valuable contribution to the study of the manuscripts of 
the first centuries of our era, which were mainly papyrus. Upon this material the 
New Testament books were first written and circulated. Much information has come 
to us of late about the methods of writing in the New Testament times, through the 
many Greek papyri found in Egypt, of which the “ Sayings of Jesus ” recently discussed 
was one. Mr. Kenyon has collected with care and scholarship all that has been so 
far learned, and has presented it here in an attractive form, with twenty facsimiles of 
papyri, a table of alphabets, and appendices full of interesting matter. The student 
of New Testament textual criticism will find this work a most helpful aid in under- 
standing the earliest stage of New Testament text transmission. 


SAGEBEER, J. E. The Bible in Court: the method of legal inquiry applied 
to the study of the Scriptures. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Igo0. Pp. 215. $1. 

A volume well deserving attention, as it presents in popular form certain prin- 
ciples of argument with which every minister should be acquainted. It is not a book 
that betrays large knowledge of modern biblical study, but much of what it contains 
is true in any case. It is divided into three parts. The first contains a discussion of 
what the lawyers call “pleading,” and furnishes an important discussion as to the 
right use of words and propositions. The second part deals with the principles and 
classes of evidence; the third part treats of the nature and the process of drawing 
inferences. The author has given a great number of important facts and principles, 
and a careful study of the methods here described will free Christian apologists from 
certain errors into which they too commonly fall. The author is especially clear 
in his caution against reasoning in a circle concerning the inspiration of the Bible. 


MERRILL, W. P. Faith and Sight: Essays on the Relation of Agnosticism 
to Theology. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp.175. $1. 

This book is designed to assist in the transition from a traditional faith to a liv- 
ing, personal faith which shall be intelligible and defensible in the face of modern 
physical and mental science. It is attractive and lucid in style, clear and simple in 
thought, warm and true in spirit. Many people should read it, weighing carefully its 
revaluation and interpretation of theology. 

BARNES, A. S. St. Peter in Rome, and his Tomb on the Vatican Hill. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1900. Pp. 395. 215. 

The author is a Roman Catholic, and the volume bears the zmprimatur of Cardinal 
Vaughan. The book is handsomely printed. The first four chapters treat of the 
history of the apostle Peter in his relation to the church at Rome. The Romanist view 
is defended that Peter began his work in that city in 42 A. D., against the quite certain 
conclusion of scholars that Peter could not have worked in Rome previous to Paul’s 
arrival there in 61 A.D. (or earlier). The remaining eleven chapters of the book deal 
with the localities, buildings, and legends sacred to the memory of Peter in Rome. 
The work is of much interest and value, making due allowance for Romanist precon- 
ceptions. 
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TAYLOR, CHARLES. Appendix to “ Sayings of the Jewish Fathers.’’ Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: University Press, 1900. Pp. 183. 7s. 6d. 


ARTICLES. 

ALLEN, C, A. The Christian Ideal. Mew World, June, 1900, pp. 246-62. 

Bixsy, J. T. Religion and the Larger Universe. Mew World, June, 1900, 
pp. 285-300. 

DIGGLE, J. W. The Nature of Holiness. Exfositor, May, 1900, pp. 366-80. 

MACALISTER, ALEX. Review of Iverach’s “Theism in the Light of Present 
Science and Philosophy.” Critical Review, May, 1900, pp. 229-36. 

Kirkus, W. On Preaching. Mew World, June, 1900, pp. 226-45. 

PFLEIDERER, OTTO. Zur neutestamentlichen Ethik. Protestantische Monats- 
hefte, April, 1900, pp. 129-38. 

IVERACH, JAMES. Review of Paulsen’s ‘System of Ethics.” Critical Review, 
May, 1900, pp. 201-8. 

WELLS, JAMES. Mercy: an Exegetical Study. Expository Times, June, 1900, 
pp. 409-11. 

MARSHALL, J. T. The Contest for the Body of Moses. Exfosttory Times, 
June, 1900, pp. 390-91. 

MorGAN, WILLIAM. Schleiermacher. L£xfosttory Times, June, 1900, pp. 
419-23. 


ACHELIS, HANS. Spuren des Urchristentums auf den griechischen Inseln? 
Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, May, 1900, pp. 87-100. 

WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF, U. v. Ein Bruchstiick aus der Schrift des 
Porphyrius gegen die Christen. Zeztschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, May, 1900, pp. 101-5. 


PREUSCHEN, Erwin. Die armenische Uebersetzung der Testamente der 
zwolf Patriarchen. Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, May, 
1900, pp. 106-40. 

BoussET, W. Die Testamente der zwolf Patriarchen. Zettschrift fiir neutes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft, May, 1900, pp. 141-75. 

NESTLE, EBERHARD. War der Verfasser des ersten Clemens-Briefes semi- 
tischer Abstammung? Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
May, 1900, pp. 178-80. 
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